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THE RECENT EARTHQUAKES IN GREECE: SURVIVORS CAMPING OUT AT ATALANTE.— SEE PAGE 602. 
From a Sketch by the Rev. W. C. Bourchier, BN, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
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if the tory were tiger we 


should not know what was coming. account 
of his youth il days 
generally lacking in biographies : there would be no tedious 
accounts of his grandfather ‘* his first 
’ would form quite an early chapter; the descrip- 
tion of his forest home we have had from many pens, but 
its conveniences for forage—not to 
been dwelt upon, nor how beautifully tesselated it was with 
We should have the record of his disappointments 
how he attacked buffaloes without knowing 


to meddle with, and how he 


would have an interest which is 


and grandmother ; 
antelope 
say pillage—have not 
bones. 
and mistakes 
what kittle cattle they were 
found the one horn of a rhinoceros one too many for him. 
Then we should have the pathetic breaking down of his 
health, eventually necessitating a change of diet. ‘*‘ Why 
says his medical adviser, ‘‘try a native?” just as our 
He tries many 
natives and does not find them wanting. This part of the 
autobiography would be intensely interesting: his nightly 


not,” 
man might say to us, ‘* Try an OY ster.” 


his picking up of unconsidered trifles, 
his carrying off the head 


visits to the village ; 
such as women and children ; 
man slung over his shoulders and how he disagreed with 
him. Then we may read how the English sportsman is 
called in by the villagers, and what the tiger thinks of that; 
comparisons between the native musket ball and that of 
the rifle, by one who has felt both; in fact, 1 see no end to 
the interesting headings for the chapters of this delightful 
with friendly enthusiasm, ‘‘ Why 
But it is so long since I have been 


work. Some 
not write it yourself?” 
connected with man-eating tigers, and my memory is so 
treacherous, that I should be sure to make some error as to 
details. I shall be well content to have suggested a new 
subject to writers who are better qualified for the task. 


may say, 


Instead of the study of human nature, it will be 
necessary, of course, for those who would pursue this 
calling to give their attention to the brute creation. The 
gentleman who set up his tent in the heart 
of the forest in order to make acquaintance with the 
gorilla and learn the language of the ape, should be able 
to turn out a very pretty volume. ‘‘The Loves of the 
Baboons,” if sentiment were not too much dwelt upon, 
might rival in popularity the works of M. Zola, and throw 
all our native efforts in the way of realism into the shade. 
If there are any materials for a memoir of the late New 
York elephant who bagged, we are told, no less than six 
keepers to his own tusk, and defied all poisons till tempted 
by a punch-bowl of prussic acid, it would make a charming 
Vol. I. of ‘‘ Our Animal Biographies.” 
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There is a general uprising against advertisements in 
picturesque localities; frequenters of our seaside resorts 
object to be reminded of their physical ailments by 
remedies whose virtues are inscribed upon the flowing sail ; 
the ‘‘river’s wooded reach,” the mountain’s sublime soli- 
tude, are no more, we are told, to be placarded with perfect 
cures for this and that malady: a society has been formed 
for the protection of nature against these outrages of the 
advertising agent, and sky-signs have been abolished. 
This is all very well, but newspaper readers have still a 
grievance that emanates from the same source, to which 
no attention has been hitherto directed. It is the medical 
paragraph that masquerades under the sensational heading. 
In old times we knew what was coming when Maria Jolly 
(a truly Mark Tapleyan name) paraded her “ Fifty 
years of indescribable agony”; we felt from the 
first that she had had a marvellous recovery, and 
was about to reveal to us the secret of it, not perhaps 
solely from motives of philanthropy, but mixed with so 
clight a tendency to profit that it reminded one of the 
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other attractive titles, turn out to be 
Some of them 


** Thieves!”’ and 
mie rely introductions to a soap or a syrup. 
are entire snippets” so 
popular with the present readers of fiction—that hold one 
enthralled till the very end, which, instead of the expected 
dénouement, turns out to be a cure for obesity. Lovers of 
sensation, who have reserved these tit-bits for their scanty 
hours of leisure, have good cause for disappointment and 
resentment. In ‘An true tale of life”’ they 
naturally look forward to (at least) a betrayal and a suicide, 
whereas as likely as not it proves to be an account of how 
When Parliament takes the 
its consideration, let us 


stories—quite as long as the 
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to resuscitate a torpid liver. 
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Corre- 


in reading our delightful works, generally 
belong to this latter Our books, they tell us, 
occupy the favourite shelf in their library; but their 
library, I fear, is too often confined to a catalogue, issued 
monthly, of the names of authors in their own hand- 
patronymic sometimes 


existence ”’ 


class, 


writing, wherein our particular 
figures as low as fifty cents. 


Although the robin is the favourite bird of the poets, 
He has the weaknesses 
too much 


his character is not unimpeachable, 
attributed to those other redbreasts, the military 
to the fair sex a somewhat hectoring dis- 
To see him among the sparrows, when there are 


devotion and 
position. 
crumbs to be had, reminds one of a big boy at school when 
a parcel from home comes for his juniors. Tis association 
with Jenny Wren—against whom no one has ever breathed 
a word of scandal—has to some extent saved his character, as 
the influence of a nun may mitigate that of a dragoon ; but 
in feathered circles he is considered to be a bold bad bird. 
The news, therefore, that he has taken to go to church, 
and even to dwell within the sacred precincts, should give 
It is at Thame, in Oxfordshire, that 
this happy conversion has taken place. He has built his 
nest on a shelf between a prayer-book and a hymn-book in 
a family pew. It is honest and candid in the family to tell 
us about it, as it looks as though they did not make much 
use of their devotional works; but they may have had them 
by heart, or perhaps possessed other copies. At all events, 
they will be excused if, after they discovered the presence 
of their confiding visitor, his operations distracted their 
attention a little from the service. A well-known divine 
has acknowledged that a single bird in a church will prove, 
in the eyes of the congregation, a rival to the most eloquent 
sermon. Then think how the inmates of that pew must 
have watched a pair of them completing their domestic 
arrangements and sitting on the eggs alternately ‘ right 
Four eggs in due time were hatched, 


general satisfaction. 


through the services”! 
and, in defiance of the licensing laws, ‘‘ the mother bird,” 
we are told, ‘‘flew in and out of the chapel last Sunday 
with food for her young.” The incident is a charming 
addition to our chronicles of the robin, and will, one hopes, 
redeem his character. ‘‘The daw,” it is true, ‘‘is not 
reckoned a religious bird, because he keeps caw-cawing 
from the steeple”’; but the spot where one elects to build 
one’s house and bring up one’s family may be fairly 
concluded to be agreeable to us. 

There has been a miracle at St. Winifred’s Well, North 
Wales, which will make some invalids’ mouths water. They 
have been to so many wells, and for all the good that 
has been done them might just as well have left well alone. 
The effect, too, appears to have been instantaneous : 
no prescription of drinkings and dippings, with ‘‘ marked 
improvement” after you have left the place, but just one 
plunge and all your trouble is over—as though you had 
It reminds one of the old-world advertise- 
ment, ‘‘ Ha, ha! cured in an instant!” where a cripple 
discards his crutches after taking a single pill. The 
patient in question was a lady, who, after three attacks 
of influenza, entirely lost her speech. Her last words 
(‘* What, got it again ?” when she felt she was catching it 
the third time) were spoken in 1892. And lo! the other 
day, after a dip at St. Winifred’s, when somebody said, 
‘** Where is the drinking-can ?” she replied, to the wonder 
of all beholders, ‘‘ It has fallen into the well.” From this, 
it would appear that in North Wales people drink and bathe 
in the same water; but that is of small consequence if it 
cures you. What is no miracle, nor, indeed, surprising in 
a lady that has not spoken for two years, is that since she 
has discovered the use of her tongue ‘‘she talks almost 
all day.” This, of course, is the arrears. 
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By the time these lines are in print the cab strike may 
As one who probably employs as many 
I venture to express 
notice that what are called 
low-priced horses, and 


possibly be over. 
cabs as anyone (though not a calbimnan 
a hope that it will be. I 
** fair-priced cabs” rather 
that those drivers of four- wheelers who are highly décoré, 
who have bills in their windows and cards in their hats, 
In corroboration 


have 


are least acquainted with their business. 
of this view, a correspondent writes: ‘‘ My 
within three miles of Pall Mall, but both in coming and 
not so much, 


home is well 
going I am accustomed to pay two shillings 
perhaps, because I prefer generosity to justice, as because 
I place peace and quietness on a higher plane than either. 
That I do pay more than the law exacts it will be admitted 
when I state that no less than three times within the last 
twenty years, a cabman, on receiving my two shillings, 
has said ‘Thank you’! The other day, however, I found 
myself in a profusely ticketed cab, the horse of which, 
from its pace, must have been, I should think, before the 
strike in the funeral line. As to the vehicle itself, it was 
in such a condition that I verily believe but for the notices 
acting as strengthening plasters it would have come to 
When rather unwillingly I paid the man his florin, 


pieces. 
A very just observation 


he inquired ‘ What is this for?’ 
from my point of view. I really thought for the moment 
that he was overcome by my generosity, joined to the 
having so little deserved it. What he 
wanted, however, was another sixpence lumbering 
off his seat, he followed me to my door to get it. I led 
instead of ancestral 


consciousness of 


and, 


him into our entrance-hall, which, 
portraits, is embellished with a full-sized copy of Colonel 
Henderson’s cab-fares. He regarded it with the 
contempt that a member of the White Rose might exhibit 
for a list of the Regicides. ‘1 knows nothing about 
he said, ‘I drive a fair-priced cab.’ Nor from 
could he be removed 


a policeman.” 


sume 


distances,’ 
that 
without 


position—on our doorstep 


the assistance of 
Mr. Macdonell’s statistics of legislation will not be a 
source of appetite for the young gentlemen now ‘ 
at the Temple Population 
litigants decrease, and only fight when 


eating 
their dinners” and elsewhere, 
increases but 
there are large sums at stake, which means the employ- 
ment of eminent Writs but little 
comes of them, since only three per cent. ripen into 
actions. This is hardly to be wondered at when we read 
that the taxed costs amount to thirty-four per cent. 
of the sums _ recovered. may well with 
Mr. Macdonell in his very moderate observation that ‘ the 
figures do confirm the suspicion that costs are too large, and 


counsel are issued, 


agree 


One 


that the present procedure in the superior courts is somewhat 
unsuitable for the trial of actions in which £100 or less is 
involved.” In the country, it appears, people still amuse 
themselves with actions for scandal; but otherwise there 
is little doing, except in the County Courts. What seems 
very curious, considering how much they are talked about, 
actions for breach of promise of marriage ainount but to 
eighteen, at most, perannum. In the Divorce Court there 
has been a large increase in petitions, but there is not 
much to be got out of co-respondents. And yet in the last 
thirty years the legal profession has increased in England 
38 per cent. We hear state of idleness 
‘‘eating their heads off,” go on 
present, we shall hear of young barristers eating their wigs. 


of horses in a 


and if matters as at 


A Russian scientist has been making a study of the 
criminal classes, and has discovered that each group has 
Murderers, it seems, have 
brown eyes of a chestnut tint, like the hair of Tennyson’s 
heroine— 

In gloss and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides threefold to show the fruit within. 


its distinctive colour in the eye. 


Thieves have slate-coloured eyes, and vagabonds in general 
azure blue. When one considered how many criminals 
have black eyes from their quarrelsome habits, and others 
red ones from their indulgence in strong liquors, this really 
leayes very few colours for honest people. 


It appears from the report of the meeting of the Paris 
** Society for the Protection of Animals,” that animals not 
domestic are hors de lui, as, to our shame, they are in this 
country, and open to the persecutions of the cruel. A bull, 
for example, is therefore permitted to be baited. We do, 
however, draw the line at bulls, which is the more credit- 
able to us since that kind of cattle seems to have a par- 
ticular objection to our politicians, and without distinction 
of party. A heifer butted Mr. Gladstone, and a bull— 
with no ‘‘ but” about it—actually gored Mr. Chamberlain 
the younger. A circumstance occurred at the meeting which 
puts the modesty of animals in a very pleasant light, and 
shows that those crosses and decorations of which we think 
so highly are held by them—in comparison with the 
merits that earn them—at their proper value. A New- 
foundland who had saved children from drowning and 
successfully dealt with suicides by seizing them by the 
napes of their necks, was awarded a prize collar. At the 
first sound of the cheering he turned tail and fled ; like 
Lord Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna, all the more 
distinguished for being undecorated. His master, how- 
ever, took the collar, says the Paris correspondent of the 
Daily News, and undertook to convey the president’s con- 


gratulations to the bashful animal. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BY THE MACE. 
A sense of public duty, like the love of woman, is a fearful 
thing. It is heavy on the conscience of Mr. Galloway 
Weir. Mr. Weir has found it necessary to put six or 
eight questions to Ministers every day. They are of the 
most comprehensive kind, and are not limited to the affairs 
of Mr. Weir's native land. He conceives it to be the 
business of a member of Parliament to survey every- 
thing and everybody everywhere. He is distressed by 
the sulphureous vapours on the Underground Railway, and 
wants to know when and how they are going to be miti- 
gated. By the Treasury bench Mr. Weir is regarded as an 
inscrutable visitation. With an air of pathetic submission 
to fate the Minister who has to answer Mr. Weir performs 
his duty with scrupulous decorum. There is no flippancy, 
such as Sir Edward Grey imports in his answers to 
Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Labouchere wants to know 
something about our new obligations in Africa under 
certain vaguely worded treaties. When he gets an 
official reply he points out that ‘these territories are 
“Yes,” says Sir Edward 
Grey with much gravity, ‘‘ but they have not been so care- 
fully explored.’’ No Minister ventures to answer Mr. Weir 
like that. Possibly one reason is that humour would be 


as large as Great Britain.” 


wasted on this automatic public servant. He leaves 
speeches to the members who wax unintelligible over the 
Budget. His business is to ask plain questions 
in the public interest; and, if people are being 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


— 
THE QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
The young lady, whose fifteenth birthday will be Aug. 31 
this year, entitled Queen of the Netherlands—for the style 
‘* Kingdom of Holland” was borne only from 1806 to 1815, 
when Louis Bonaparte was King—is Wilhelmina, daughter 
of the late King William III. and of his second wife, 
Queen Emma, a Princess of Waldeck and Pyrmont, sister 
to the Duchess of Albany. The mother of Queen Wilhel- 
mina is Queen Regent during the minority of the youthful 
sovereign. Although there have been only three Kings of 
the Netherlands, all named William, their ancestors, the 
Princes of Orange, descendants of William of Nassau, the 
illustrious patriot and champion of Dutch political and 
religious liberties in the sixteenth century, held the office 
of Stadtholder without interruption except from 1661 to 
1672, and personally conducted all the affairs of foreign 
policy and military administration. No royal family in 
Europe has produced men of equal ability in government, 
war, and diplomacy, to these princes—the first William of 
Orange, who was assassinated at Delft in 1584; his sons, 
Maurice, the most eminent soldier of his time, who died 
in 1625, and Frederick Henry, who until his death 
in 1647, during the Thirty Years’ War, raised his country 
to the highest pitch of prosperity and power; and lastly, 





choked on the Underground Railway, to know 
the reason why. 

As for the Budget debates, they are simply 
chaotic. It is idle to disguise the fact that the 
attack on Sir William Harcourt’s scheme is 
badly planned, and consists mainly of a series 
of more or less irrelevant forays which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer repulses with 
comparative ease. Except the consumption of 
time, it is quite impossible to imagine what 
the Opposition gained from Mr. Hanbury’s 





wild amendment against the provision of the 
Budget which taxes property owned by a 
foreigner not domiciled in this country. Mr. 
Hanbury was distressed to think that the 
poor foreigner would pay the same estate duty 
as will be paid by the property owner who lives | 
here. The spectacle of a Conservative politician 

posing as a friend of the foreigner was a little 

too much for Mr. Hanbury’s associates, and 

Mr. Goschen was driven to confess that the 
amendment was inopportune. Then came a 
rambling discussion, brought at last to a point 
by Mr. Chamberlain, who found it necessary 
to intimate to Mr. Ambrose that an amendment 
dear to that gentleman’s heart was quite unac- 
ceptable to the Liberal Unionists. The sections 
of the Unionist party are scarcely harmonious | 
on financialquestions. Mr. Chamberlain declares 
that he is still in favour of the principle of 
graduated taxation, which is repudiated by the | 
Conservatives, and is not supported by every 
man who follows Mr. Chamberlain’s leader- 
ship. Of these dissensions Sir William Har- 
court has taken unsparing advantage, and 
they have certainly strengthened his position 
greatly. Foiled in a direct attack on gradu- 
ation, the Conservatives have tried a series of 
flank movements. Sir Richard Webster, in a 
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speech of striking ability, moved an amend- 
ment to prevent the estate duty from being 
levied on the principal value—-that is, the bulk 
of the property. He contended that it ought to 
fall only on the individual amounts bequeathed to legatees. 
Otherwise, a man who received a legacy of a hundred 
pounds from an estate worth fifty thousand pounds would 
pay less duty than the man who received a hundred 
pounds from an estate worth a million, owing to 
the graduated scale. Of course the obvious reply to 
this ingenious argument was that the testator would take 
care in both cases to leave the legacy free of estate duty, 
which would be paid by the residuary legatee. Then 
the House was besought to consider the woes of a 
millionaire’s son, who, if one of ten children among 
whom the million was equally divided, would get 
his hundred thousand with a larger deduction for 
estate duty then would be levied on the property worth a 
hundred thousand inherited by another man. I am 
bound to say that these hypothetical cases of hardship 
to the heirs of enormous wealth did not make a deep 
impression. Sir John Lubbock discoursed in his plaintive 
way about Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill. What 
would those eminent authorities have said to this 
proposal to put a graduated duty on the corpus of 
an estate ? Sir John Iubbock’s voice trembled with 
emotion as he cited these famous names; but whether 
he cited them rightly or whether he cited them wrongly, 
there seemed precious little magic in the performance. 

The House follows these complex discussions of taxation 
with remarkable freshness and alertness. Nothing pleases 
the Commons so much as the belief that they are moulding 
the financial destiny of the country and touching the tax- 
payer on the sensitive nerve which ticks in his pocket. 
Even Mr. Fletcher Moulton, in the course of a highly 
technical and decidedly arid exposition of a very intricate 
subject, was heard with breathless interest by young 
Radicals eager to collect points for their electoral orations ; 
for nobody knows at what moment a sudden turn of fortune 
may plunge the country into a dissolution. 


THE YOUNG QUEEN OF 


his great-grandson, who became King William III. of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. These were Stadtholders, 
or Executive Presidents, and Captains- General of the 
Seven United Provinces— namely, Holland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Friesland, Groningen, Gelderland, and Overyssel. 
Of the Kings, in the nineteenth century, William IT. was 
a distinguished soldier, whose victory over the French at 
Quatre Bras facilitated that of Wellington at Waterloo. 
The House of Nassau claims as high antiquity as any now 
reigning ; but the present young Queen is the last of her 
race who could inherit the Crown, unless she marry and 
have children; since the succession has been formally 
renounced by Adolf of Nassau, Grand Duke of Luxemburg. 
Wilhelmina has been educated so as to feel herself a true 
Dutchwoman, and willingly puts on the quaint old- 
fashioned dress of the provincial farmers’ wives, with their 
golden frontlets and lace caps, so wonderful to see in 
many a market-town. 


TROOPING THE COLOUR AT THE 
HORSE GUARDS. 
The official celebration of the Queen’s birthday took place 
on Saturday, May 26. Its most attractive spectacle was 
the yearly military ceremony on the Horse Guards’ Parade. 
This was beheld from the windows of the Levée Room by 
the Princess of Wales and her daughters, the Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha and the Duchess of Albany, with 
their children, and the Duchess of York. The Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Teck. on 
horseback in military uniform, accompanied Field-Marshal 
the Duke of Cambridge. The detachment of the 
Household Brigade of troops assembled was formed of two 
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squadrons of cavalry, one of the 2nd Life Guards 
and one of the Ist Life Guards, two companies of the 
lst Battalion Grenadier Guards, two of the 3rd Battalion 
Grenadier Guards, two of the 2nd Battalion Coldstream 
Guards, and two of the Ist Battalion Scots Guards. Among 
the officers present was General Sir I. Stephenson, Colonel 
of the Coldstream Guards, who, as a lieut.-colonel of the 
Scots Guards, in 1854 took part in the fighting at Inker- 
man. Generals Sir Redvers Buller, Sir Evelyn Wood, 
Lord Methuen, and Sir Francis Grenfell were among the 
suite of the Commander-in-Chief. The Maharajah of Kuch 
3ehar, in the uniform of a major of the Indian Army, was 
present. The troops being formed in line, the massed bands 
and drums, with the Scots pipers, marched along their front, 
playing, after which the first company of the Coldstream 
Guards, forming an escort for the Queen’s colour, marched 
across to a point where the colour was delivered by a 
sergeant in charge of it, to the second lieutenant. ‘This 
officer, having saluted the colour, bore it along the front 
of the line, while the troops presented arms, the escort 
passing between the front and rear ranks. All the troops, 
led by Colonel Antrobus, Grenadier Guards, marched 
past the Commander-in-Chief, and lastly, advancing 
in line, fired a royal salute. 


THE SURREY CRICKETING TEAM. 

The recent brilliant victory of Surrey over Middlesex 
would make it appear that the ex-champion county 1s 
likely to be as strong as ever this season. A few 
words about each of the players may prove interest- 
ing. Mr. K. J. Key, of Clifton and Oxford, 
was born on Oct. 11, 1864. He has just been 
elected captain in the place of Mr. J. Shuter, 
who has resigned, after many years of splendid 
service. Mr. W. W. Read was born on Noy. 23, 
1855, and it is noteworthy that out of 133 
centuries scored by Surrey, the amzteour claims 
35. Mr. D. L. A. Jephson (Cambridge) was 
born in 1871. He is a fine field, a good bat, 
and a useful lob bowler. Robert Abel, who 
recently made 136 (not out) against Middlesex, 
was born on Noy. 30, 1859, and is one of the 
best batsmen Surrey ever possessed, John 
Maurice Read saw the light in the same year 
as Abel, but is about six months older. 
William Brockwell, born June 21, 1866, is one 
of the best all-round cricketeis of the present 
day. ‘Tl. Hayward comes from Cambridge, 
where he was born on March 19, 1871. Ile 
is a good bat and fair bowler. Henry Wood, 
the wi ket-keepe r, is now the oldest playing 
member of the team, having been born on 
Dec. 14, 1854. W. L. Lockwood was born at 
Nottingham in March 1868, He is a splendid 
fast bowler and a good bat. T. Richardson, 
who was born at Mitcham Aug. 11, 1870, is 
pr »bably the best fast bowler of the day; while 
I’. Smith, a left-handed bowler, is one of the 
youngest members of the team, being about 
twenty years of age. 


“FAUST” AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 
By command of her Majesty, a representation 
of Gounod’s * Faust”? was given at Windsor 
Castle on Saturday, May 19, in the Waterloo 
Chamber. The cast included Madame Albani 
as Marguerite, Signor de Lucia as I‘aust, 
Signor Ancona as Valentine, M. Plangon as 
Mephistopheles, and Mdlle. Pauline Joran as 
Siebel. Her Majesty expressed herself delighted 
with the performance, which passed off with 
entire success, and she was particularly com- 
plimentary to Madame Albani, whom she had 
long wished to see in opera. Sir Augustus 
Harris, Signor Bevignani (who conducted), 
Signor de Lucia, Signor Ancona, and M. 
Plangon, as well as the prima donna, sub- 
sequently had the honour of being presented 











1 how by Adolpne Zimmerman, the Hague to the Queen. One incident in connection 
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with the representation is worthy of record. 
Just before the opera began, it was discovered 
that the black robe worn by Faust in the opening scene had 
been forgotten, and Signor de Lucia was obliged to utilise 
one of the dresses worn by the ‘‘ old men” in the Kermesse 
scene, the consequence being that the usual transformation 
from old age to youth could not be carried out. The plan 
proved so satisfactory that in the next performance of 
‘Faust’ at Covent Garden the familiar bit of pantomime 
was discarded, never perhaps to be seen there again. 


THE DERBY FAVOURITE. 

This year’s Derby is of exceptional interest to the public, 
for the possible success of the favourite has drawn the 
attention not only of the sporting community, but also of 
the political section of society. That the Prime Ministe1 
of Great Britain and Ireland should achieve in three 
months the dual notoriety of receiving the highest post in 
politics and of winning the Blue Riband of the Turf would 
be quite unique in history; but, writing before the 
fateful day on which all the world and his wife will 
throng Epsom Downs, such an extraordinary coincidence 
seems most likely tooccur. One of Lord Rosebery’s earliest 
possessions in racing wis a horse be ining the classic name 
of Ladas, and it is of the splendid animal of the same name 
that sportsmen the world ove1 have been thinking durin, 
the last few mouths. Ladas was a celebrated courier of 
Alexander, who obtained a crown at Olympia, and was 
honoured with a brazen statue. It will add to the historical 
interest of the Derby if the Prime Minister's horse wins the 
crown of fame which is the ambition of our own Olympia, 
close to that home of Lord Rosebery where ‘he loves 
to hear the nightingale.” In the Coloured Plate presented 
with this issue, the last instructions are being given to 
J. Watts, the jockey mounted on Ladas, prior to the trial 
of strength which may add another laurel to the winner of 
the Two Thousand Guineas. 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY HONOURS 


put it on coram publico and to be shot at full tilt, full blaze, 
at almost duelling distance. It seemed incredible. The 
officers present winked the other eye. And then the fun 
First of all every kind of rifle and ammunition 
was tried at a target made of a log of solid oak. In every 
case the bullet penetrated nearer or further according to 
the power of the rifle and the ammunition. This done, Herr 
Dowe produced his impenetrable chest-protector and offered 
to put it on, making himself a human target. The Duke 
of Cambridge would not permit any such trial in his presence. 
So the pad was hung up on the oak log and away they 
blazed at it. from short distances, from long distances, 
anywhere, everywhere. But the bullets all disappeared 
into the pad. There was no trace of a mark of any kind 
on the other side. Then they hung the pad on to the side 
of a horse, and the marksman took his aim. The bullet 
disappeared into the pad—the horse was alive and kicking. 
Lastly, Lord Methuen suggested that Captain Dutton Hunt 
should load his own rifle with his own ammunition and fire at 
the pad at five yards’ distance. Away he blazed at the pad. 
The bullet disappeared. Not the slightest impression on the 
other side. So far the military and naval official tests. 

It was clear that the matter could not rest here. Herr 
Dowe was determined to be shot at, and shot at he has 
been, in my presence and in the presence of thousands otf 
spectators at the Alhambra Theatre, and I am happy to say 
that this excellent inventor is as alive and kicking as the 
horse, which has once more worn the bullet-proof pad and 
gone home to munch his oats in the stable. The great 
— of the military authoritics, particularly H.R.H. the 

uke of Cambridge, was this—that even if the bullet 
did not penetrate the pad, the shock of the impact to 
the system would be so great and the bruise inflicted 
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it would be almost 
would not appear to be so 
has resisted SO many and 
i the worse for them. As to the value 
the invention. | mvself no doubt whatever about 
But it is open to grave doubt if it is the kind of 
xhibition that should be encouraged on the public stage. 
is some inconsistency somewhere. If the Legislature 

for trapeze performances and acrobatic 
strikes me as strange that it should permit 
t outd shooting marvels of William Tell. 
oting an apple otf a son’s head is child’s play compare d 
bullet through a ring held between a man’s 
ingers, or at an egg an inch above his head. I cannot 
juite rid my mind of that old proverb about bringing a 
pitcher to the well. It vets broken at last! Léotard and 
Blondin were quite as confident that they could not fall or 
break their necks as these shootists are. But the law declared 
that they should be protected orthey should not perform. Ido 
in the law of impossibility, and I know that 
in aceident did occur to man or horse there would be 
hideous scare and the danger of a serious stampede, 
which 1s one of the most awful things that can occur in a 
theatre So faultless, however, was the marksmanship ot 
Captains Leon Martin and Western, that all idea of danger 
ed to disappear. The entertainment, so grave in its 
proved almost unexciting. I was much struck with 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY HONOCRS. 
Somebody with a turn for calculation might strike an 
average of the time it takes the powers that be to discover 
a legitimate claim to a title. One of the new Knights, 
Dr. J. C. Bucknill, distinction 
account of his early connection with the Volunteer move- 
ment.” Well, the Volunteer movement which 
Dr. Bucknill was connected dates back to 1852, 
taken the authorities a considerable period to discover his 
A project has been set on foot for the erection of 
a monument at Exeter to commemorate Dr. Bucknill’s 
services in the establishment of the Exete1 South 
Rifles. The new Knight, who is in his seventy- 
sixth year, is a Fellow of the Royal Society. Mr. John 
Ilutton, who the honour of knight- 
hood, is the well-known Chairman of the London 
County Council, in which capacity he succeeded Lord 
Rosebery. Mr. Hutton was elected to the County 
Council in 1889, but his experience of social problems 
in the metropolis is of much longer standing. The knight- 
hood of Mr. Isaac Pitman is a thoroughly deserved recog- 
nition of great services to the mechanism for the circula- 
tion of ideas. Pitman’s System of Shorthand has, indeed, 
survived a good many of the ideas which it has been the 
imparting to the community. Vlilanthropy 
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SIR 


if the cuirass could not be worn in action, it might prove 
of the highest service as a shield for sappers and miners 
when working under fire. The Romans had ox-hide 
shields to protect them; why not bullet-proof padded 
shields for the modern engineer 

We are always being told by the modern and advanced 
critic that form in a play is so much nonsense. One of 
these gentlemen gravely argues that when he writes a 
play he writes just as the fancy leads him. He will have 
an act of an hour or of three hours if he chooses, he will 
have a speech of half-a-dozen lines or a dozen pages. 
Conventionality, by which he means form, is hateful to 
him. In music, presumably, he could not well do with- 
out form and grammar. He would scarcely encourage an 
orchestra that systematically played out of tune, or a 
singer who revelled in discord. But a play to be praise- 
worthy must be built up without any deference whatever 
to the laws of form and balance. I very much fear that 
young Mr. Lawrence Irving has followed these unwise 
guides and counsellors. There is much good dramatic 
stuff in his Russian play, but he does not know how to use 
it. His best scenes are wasted because they are not 
properly applied. His dialogue carries no weight because 
there is too much of it. This is an example of the badly 
made plays which we are encouraged to admire because 
they are unconventional. It was on this account that 
it failed to attract. It would be very unconventional 
to write sentences that did not parse, but it would not be 
pleasant reading. I fear that the young playwright who 
starts playwriting without the least notion of the alphabet 
or grammar of his art is bound to fail. But Mr. Luwrence 
Irving is a clever young man, and he will learn his 
dramatic grammar by and by. 
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NEW KNIGHTS. 


figures among the new Knights in the person of Mr. George 
Williams, whose fame rests upon the solid foundation of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. Few enterprises 
have ever testified so strongly to the value of practical 
benevolence. It is difficult to overestimate the influence 
which this admirable organisation has exercised upon the 
minds of the youth of our cities. Mr. Williams began life 
in London in a subordinate position in the firm of George 
Hitchcock and Co., of which he is now the head. Mr. J. 
Russell, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, is knighted as a con- 
spicuous representative of our municipal life. Edinburgh 
is also distinguished by a knighthood for one of her 
foremost physicians, Dr. Grainger Stewart. The same 
distinction has been bestowed on Mr. Seymour Haden, 
the accomplished President of thc Royal Society of 
Painter - Etchers. Mr. Haden is equally noted as a 
vigorous advocate of cremation. Probably the gradual 
conquest of prejudice against this mode of burial is 
due chiefly to Mr. Haden’s energetic propaganda. 
Mr. Jerom Murch, another municipal Knight, has been 
Mayor of Bath several times. 





Another volume of the ‘‘ Comprehensive Gazetteer of 
England and Wales” (W. Mackenzie), which we have 
previously commended, has just been issued. Under the 
efficient editorship of Mr. J. H. F. Brabner, F.R.G.S., this 
volume is an admirable contribution to the project so 
successfully inaugurated. The book covers the alphabetical 
ground between ‘‘ Candle-Green, a hamlet in Brimpsfield 
Parish, Gloucestershire,’ and ‘‘ Goathurst, a parish in 
Somerset.” .The value of the ‘‘ Gazetteer” is enhanced by 
excellent maps. 
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THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY: TROOPING THE COLOUR ON THE HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE, 


ARTILLERY FIRING A SALUTE AFTER THE TROOPING OF THE COLOUR. 


From Photographs by Messrs. Russell and Sons, Baker Street, 
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The Duchess of Teck, on May 29, at a Mansion House 
ting presided over by the Lord Mayor, presented the 
s to children of the London Orphan Working School. 


The Duke of York on May 23 opened the annual flower- 
show of the Royal Horticultural Society in the gardens of 
the Inner Temple, and lunched with the Benchers in the 
Inner Temple Hall. 

The Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., has been appointed 
President of the Board of Trade, upon the resignation of 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P.; and Lord Tweed- 
mouth has been appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. They have waited on the Queen at Balmoral. 


Lord Rosebery, before leaving Birmingham on May 24, 
was entertained at a breakfast given by the new Midland 
Liberal Federation, and made a speech. The Duke of 
Devonshire and Lord Selborne fe Pr. seer a Unionist meet- 
ing at Southampton. Mr. A. J. Balfour, M.P., was enter- 
tained by the Junior Constitutional Club in London. 

Mr. Gladstone, on Thursday, May 24, underwent the 
operation for cataract of his right eye, performed at Lord 
Rendel’s house in London by Mr. E. Nettleship, assisted 
by Dr. 8. H. Habershon, with perfect success, and is 
going on very well, being now allowed for a short time 
even to read and write; his general condition of health is 
good. 


A meeting to promote the comple tion of the decoration 
of St. Paul's Cathedral was held on M: ty 25 at the Mansion 
House. The Lord Mayor presided. A letter was read from 
Mr. Gladstone, expressing hopes for the success of the 
movement, and speeches were made by the Archbishop of 
Canterbary, the Bishop of London, Mr. A. Gibbs, M.P., 
and Professor Jebb, M.P. 


A meeting was held in Kensington 
May 26 to discuss the amended scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners for the future regulation of St. Paul's 
School. A memorial to the Committee of Council on 
Education, setting forth objections to the scheme, was 
unanimously adopted. It was stated that the London 
County Council had sent a memorial to the Vice-President 
of the Council against the proposed changes. 


On Sunday, May 27, 


Town Hall on 


a second demonstration in Hyde 
Park was made by the men engaged in the cab strike. 
There was not a large assemblage. Mr. John Burns, M.P., 
was the chief speaker. The Cab Proprietors’ Association 
have issued a manifesto, in which they assert the reason- 
ableness of the terms of hire for cabs let out to drivers for 
the day. 

It is understood that the Government will appoint a 
committee from the Home Office to consider whether any 
changes are necessary as to limitation of drivers’ licenses, 
the amount of and disposal of cab plate revenue, the juris- 
diction of the police-courts, the relations with the railway 
companies, tariff stands, and shelters in the streets, and 
generally the conduct of the metropolitan cab service. Mr. 
George Russell will be chairman of this committee. 
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killed on May 22 by a shot at the adjacent rifle-ranges on 
Wimbledon Common, terminated with a recommendation 
by the corone to cut off a dangerous corner of the 
, hearest to the line of fire. ‘The evidence did not 
} whom the fatal shot was fired. 
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FOR THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE, 
CHAPEL, MAYFAIR. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW 
BERKELEY 


The total number of experi- 
ments in England and Scotland was 4046, of which 885 
were physiological, 2065 pathological, and 1096 thera- 
peutical or pharmacological. In Ireland twelve experi- 
ments only were made, chiefly to determine the virulence 
of bacterial poisons. 

A new French Ministry has been formed by M. Dupuy, 
who was President of the Chamber of De yputies. He will 
be Premier, Minister of the Interior, and of Public Works: 
M. Poincaré, Minister of Finance; either M. Cambon or 
M. Hanotaux, Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Guérin, 
Minister of Justice; General Mercier, Minister of War; 
M. Felix Faure, Minister of Marine; and M. Delcassé, 
Minister of the Colonies. 

A great sensation has been caused in Russia by the 
publication of an imperial ukase, dated May 138, which 
re-establishes from Nov. 18 next the special committee of 
control over appointments in the Civil Service which was 
set up by the Emperor Nicholas, but given up in 1858. 
The ukase brings the whole patronage and control of 
subordinate posts in the public service under the immediate 
supervision of the Czar, and deprives the higher officials of 
the powers of appointment and dismissal which they have 
been accustomed to exercise. 

The official gazette of Berlin publishes the text of a 
Customs Convention concluded on Feb. 24 between the 
British and German Governments, under which the terri- 
tories of the two Powers on the Gold and Slave Coasts of 
Africa are to constitute a single Customs territory, with a 
specified tariff. ‘ 

The French Government has begun a suit against the 
Chicago World's Fair executive for 1,000,000 dols. as 
damages for losses of French exhibits in the fire at the 
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vear. Strike riots and violent 
collisions with the police and troops continue to occur In 

i ; ! ) 
Pennsylvania, Alabama, and Illinois. Welsh coal is 
beginning to arrive in New York, being required in con- 
sequence of the se arcity cres ated by the strike. ALout 
100,000 tons have been or le red. 


Much hostile 


exhibition buildings last 


comment in France and in Germany 
has greeted the announcement of the convention between 
England and the Belgian Congo Free State under the 
direction of King Leopold II., granting to the latter a 
lease of the Upper Nile territories, formerly ruled by Emin 
Pasha, in exchange for a road to be held by the Enelish 
from Lake Tanganyika northward to Lake Albert Nyanza. 
I’rance has, by treaty, a right of pre-e mption, if ever the 
Congo Free State Assoc iation be dissolved. 


The official report of the 
just issued, shows that for 
mated at £270,000, while the 
Belgian contribution of £80,000, and subsidy from King 
Leopold’s private purse, put down at £40,000, is not 
expected to reach £80,000. The military estimates alone 
amount to £150,000. 


Mr. H. H. Johnston, 
Nyassaland, brings news of a 
force on Lake Nyassa and the slave-trading chief Makan- 
jira. The enemy, with two thousand men, attacked the 
British at Fort Maguire, but were completely defeated, 
leaving over a hundred killed on the field, Makanjira 
afterwards came into the fort and made his submission 
to Major Edwards, the British commander. Complete 
tranquillity now prevails throughout Nyassaland. 

There has been a strike ot the coal -porters, 
Arabs and Levantines, serving the steam-ships that pass 
through the Suez Canal at Port Said. On May 25 a mob 
of four hundred of them attacked the offices of the shipping 
agents, but were dispersed by the armed police; several 
men were wounded. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE LATE 
CLARENCE. 
At Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair, where the lamented elder son 
of the Prince of Wales freque ntly attended divine — 
a memorial window has been provided by the Rey. H. 
‘art, the present incumbent. It was unveiled by Pe 
sa of Teck, who was accompanied by the Duke of 
Teck and Baroness Burdett-Coutts. A sermon was preached 
by the Rev. F. A. J. Hervey, Rector of Sandringham. The 
window is on the south side of the chancel. It was designed 
and produced, in monochrome with gold, by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Bayne. The subject chosen is 
‘* Christ, the Consoler.” Above it, in a conventionally 
ornamented canopy, are the words: ‘ Jesus calls.” ** For 
ever with the Lord. Amen. So let it be!” The inscription 
below runs: ‘To the glory of God, and in loving memory 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence and Avonda le, 
born Jan. 8, 1864, and died Jan. 14, 1892. <A tribute of 


ré spect.” 


DUKE OF 


EPSOM RACES, THE DERBY AND OAKS. 

The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company 
announce that the »y are making special arrangements so that 
trains may be de ‘spate hed at frequent intervals from both their 
Victoria and London Bridge Stations direct to their Race- 
course Station on the Epsom Downs near the Grand Stand. 
Passengers will also be booked through from Kensington 
(Addison Road) Station by certain direct trains to the 
Epsom Downs Station, and by others changing at Clapham 
Junction into the special fast trains from Victoria to the 
Epsom Downs Station. And for the convenience of pas- 
sengers from the Northern and Midland Counties, arrange- 
ments have been made with the several railway companies 
to issue through tickets to the Racecourse Station from all 
their principal stations via Kensington or Victoria, to which 
stations the trains of the London and North-Western, Great 
Western, Great Northern, and Midland Railways are now 
running. 

Passengers will also be booked through to the Epsom 
Town Station by trains from Liverpool Street, Shoreditch, 
and East London line stations, via New Cross and 
Peckham Rye Junctions. 

The Brighton Company also give notice that their 
West End offices, 28, Regent Street, Piccadilly, and 
8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, will remain 
open until 10 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, June 4, 5, 6, and 7, for the sale of 
the special tickets to the Epsom Downs Racecourse 
Station, at the same fares as charged from the 
Victoria and London Bridge Stations. Tickets to the 
Downs Station may also be obtained at Cook’s Offices, 
Ludgate Circus, 445, West Strand, 99, Gracechurch 
Street, 82, Oxford Street, and Euston Road; Gaze and 
Son, 142, Strand, and 18, Westbourne Grove; Hays’, 
4, Royal Exchange Buildings; Myers’ Offices, 343, Gray’s 
Inn Road, and 1A, Pentonville Road; and Jakins’ Offices, 
6, Camden Road, 99, Leadenhall Street, and 30, Silver 
Street, Notting Hill Gate; also at the Army and Navy 
Stores, Victoria Street, Westminster. In addition to the 
arrangements for special passenger traffic from London to 
Epsom and back on the race days, a special train for 
horses and attendants will leave Newmarket at 7.45 a.m. 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 4, 
5, 6, and 7, via Liverpool Street and the East London line, 
direct to Epsom, arriving at 11.10 a.m. each day. 
NUMBER. 
Now our Summer Number 
containing Bret Harte, Miss 
I. Zangwill, Lady Lindsay, and Margaret L. 
a One-Act Play by Max Pemberton; Two Splendid 
Coloured Pictures ; Illustrations by 
Fred Barnard, R. Caton Woodville, Bernard Partridge, 
A. Forestier, A. Birkenruth, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, and 


Price One Shilling. 
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for 1894, 
Braddon, 
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Stories by 
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PERSONAL. 


The practice of knighting journalists could not have 
had a worthier example than in the distinction which has 
been con- 

ferred on the 

editor of the 

Speaker. Sir 

Wemyss 

Reid has 

been a con- 

spicuous 

fighting man 

in the Liberal 

party these 

In uy years. 

Ile edited 

the Leeds 

Mercury from 

1870 to 1887, 

and he 

founded the 

S pea ker 

rather more 

than four 

years ago. 

Since 1887 he 

h as b een Photo 
manager of Sin Wemyss Rew. 
the publish- 

ing house of Messrs. Cassell and Co. Amid all his 
journalistic and administrative labours he has found time 
for literature. His biographies of W. E. Forster and the 
late Lord Houghton take high rank; he has written a 
monograph on Charlotte Bronté; and his novel ‘‘ Gladys 
Fane” had a success which might well have encouraged 
further essays in that branch of literary work. In all his 
enterprises Sir Wemyss Reid has exhibited a robust vitality 
characteristic of many-sided men. 

The jubilee, or fiftieth anniversary, of the foundation 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, which occurs 
this year, is celebrated with a series of meetings 
and special services commencing on Friday, June 1, 
in Westminster Abbey. The founder and _ president, 
Mr. George Williams, was one of the gentlemen upon 
whom her Majesty last week conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon the 
occasion of her birthday. A jubilee 
medal has been issued to the members 
of the association. It was established 
in 1844 especially for the benefit 
of the young men employed in the 
service of wholesale drapery and ‘dry 
goods”’ warehouses in London, but has 
been extended to young persons of 
the middle classes generally all over 
the United Kingdom and in the Colonies 
and foreign countries. There are now 
seventy-three centres in London, with 
11,684 members, the headquarters being 
at Exeter Hall, other branches in 
Aldersgate, Cornhill, Saville Row, 

Marylebone, Islington, Hackney, Shore- 

ditch, Hampstead, Wimbledon, and else- 

where. There is also a well-appointed 

gymnasium in Long Acre. Classes for 

instruction, libraries and reading-rooms, 

social clubs, lectures, excursions, con- 

certs, and other entertainments, as well 

as religious services, are provided for 

the members. In the United Kingdom, we are informed, 
there now exist 843 centres of the association, with 87,464 
members ; and in the world at large probably over tenfold 
that number, constituting a vast popular agency of modern 
educational and social improvement, which should be re- 
garded with the highest esteem. Sir George Williams is 
certainly one of the benefactors of this generation. He is 
to receive the honorary freedom of the City of London. 


by Bradshaw 


The medal, which has been designed and engraved by 
Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., medallist to the Queen and chief 
engraver of her Majesty's seals, is two inches in diameter , 
it exhibits, on the obverse side, the portrait of Sir George 
Williams, and on the reverse, an open Bible, with the text, 
‘* Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? By 
taking heed thereto according to Thy Word,” and with the 
jubilee date, June 6, 1894. 

Biological science, which endeavours to occupy the 
middle ground of study between physiology and psychology, 
has lost an 
acute in- 
guirer and 
able writer 
by the death 
ot Mr. George 
James 
Romanes, 
F.R.S., form- 
erly Pro- 
fessor at the 
Royal Insti- 
tution, and 
latterly 
founder of a 
special lec- 
tureship at 
Oxford. He 
was of Scot- 
tish family 
connections, 
but was born 
in Canada 
forty-six 
years ago, 
and won 
honours in natural science at Cambridge. Though an 
ardent disciple as well as personal friend of Darwin, 
he considered the views of that great naturalist and 
physiologist inadequate to account for the origin 
of differences in mental endowment. Mr. Romanes 
devoted much attention to observing the development of 
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instinct, and also of intelligence, in various animals, and 
to the application of views thence derived to human 
psychology, his aim being rather to supplement than to 
contravene the general principles of Darwin’s theory. It 
is admitted that much is still left to be done in this 
direction. 

There was an especial interest attaching to the president 
of the dinner given by the Association of her Majesty’s 
Tradesmen, on May 26, at the Holborn Restaurant. The 
chairman was Mr. Algernon Graves, of the famous firm of 
printsellers, and many who were present recalled the fact 
that when this annual banquet was held in Jubilee year 
the chair was occupied by Mr. Graves’s venerable father, 
who was then over eighty years of age. 


Surely no tailor ever achieved such a triumph as Herr 
Dowe’s. To make a coat which at twenty-five yards with- 
stands a bullet from the most powerful of modern rifles is 
an achievement which excited incredulity when it was first 
heard of. Even if the bullet did not penetrate the coat, 
‘*how,” asked the sceptics, ‘‘ could anybody wearing it 
escape injury from the shock?” Well, Herr Dowe has 
been shot at on the stage of the Alhambra, and has escaped 
without hurt. A horse stands fire with equal success. The 
wonderful coat turns out to be a sort of cushion, and at 
present its weight precludes its general adoption by 
infantrymen, who could scarcely carry a twelve-pound 
cuirass in active service. Behind entrenchment it might 
be worn with advantage; but after a while we shall hear 
that a rifle has been invented which is too much for Herr 
Dowe’s tailoring. In the struggle between armour and 
bullets, the bullets generally conquer. 

Patrick Tynan, otherwise ‘‘Number One,” a once 
notorious miscreant of the society of Invincibles, has come 
out as an author. A huge book narrates the history of the 
conspiracy in which he professes to have played a promi- 
nent part. The style and sentiments are those of a criminal 
lunatic, and it is impossible to imagine what interest can 
be taken by any sane person in ravings which are evidently 
intended to supply Mr, Tynan’s lack of an honest penny. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in his genial speech at the News- 
paper Press Fund dinner, confessed that he had once 
desired to be a contributor to Punch. He sent a joke to that 
journal, but it was not printed. But for this oversight at 
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the Punch office, the tourse of Mr. Chamberlain’s destiny 
might have been changed. He had some idea at one time of 
becoming an actor, and had that ambition been carried out 
the stage would have been enriched by an admirable 
comedian. Who cannot imagine Mr. Chamberlain in 
‘**Cool as a Cucumber,” and other pieces associated with 
the memory of Charles Mathews ? 

It is pretty evident that the present relations between 
the Royal Academy andthe public purse will become the 
source of annual, or more frequent, discussion, and that 
sooner or later some concessions to popular demands will 
have to be made by ‘‘the Immortals.” It will be hotly 
disputed that the very vague promise made by George III. 
to give up a portion of a private palace—for Somerset 
House was the dower-house of the Queens of England— 
was to be binding for ever in favour of the Royal Academy 
and against public interest. The omission of any definite 
reference to the privileges of the Royal Academy in 
the settlement of her present Majesty’s Civil List cannot 
be pleaded as barring the action of Parliament on a 
future occasion. If the Royal Academy has not, as 
is generally believed, large accumulated funds, it ought 
to be able to explain openly what is done with the large 
sums annually received at its doors. If these funds 
are distributed in fostering art, in extending art schools, 
and helping those who have stumbled or fallen in the race 
towards art distinction, the Royal Academy has no grounds 
for alarm, and nothing of which to be ashamed. Secret 
trusts are always the objects of suspicion, but, except so 
far as the names of the necessitous are concerned, there is 
absolutely no reason for the mystery in which the council of 
the Royal Academy choosestoshroud its financial affairs. The 
day is long past when a body of self-elected trustees can, 
without arousing popular outcry, claim to administer large 
funds drawn from the pockets of the public, without the 
presentation of an annual statement of their accounts. If 
the Royal Academicians are wise in their generation, they 
will not wait for the reforming zeal of Mr. A. C. Morton, 
M.P., who will not hesitate to show how well his shoulders 
are adapted for the toga of the late Joseph Hume, a 
constant pleader for inquiry into the ways of the Royal 
Academy. j ‘ 

Those great personages, Alexander III. of Russia and 
Francis Joseph of Austria, in a friendly correspondence 
upon the occasion of the approaching marriage of the 
Czarevitch, have been comparing their personal labours 
as rulers of two Empires. The Czar, who is said to be 
the ruler of eighty nations, ‘‘detests agitations and revo- 
lutions coming from above *’—like the emancipation of the 
serfs decreed by his father in 1862. 
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South Africans may not think their recent exertions in 
the cause of Empire are sufficiently recognised in the 
Birthday Honours’ List, but the Australian and Canadian 
colonies are well represented. Everyone must admit the 
fitness of the promotion by which that veteran South 
Australian, Sir Henry Ayres, becomes a G.C.M.G. 
Though a native of the English town of Portsea, Sir 
Henry has spent more than half a century in South 
Australia. Five times has he been Premier and eight 
times Chief Secretary, and his name will always be associ- 
ated with the opening of the overland telegraph line, which 
marked a distinct stage in the progress of all Australasia. 


The Premier of Victoria, who now becomes Sir James 
Patterson, K.C.M.G., is one of the foremost Australian 
statesmen of 
to-day. First 
attracted to 
Australia by 
the go l d- 
fever, he has 
spent nearly 
half a 
tury in public 
life in Vic- 
toria. The 
President of 
the Legisla- 
tive Council 
of New South 
Wales, Sir 
John Lack- 
ey, is an- 
other fitting 
recipient of 
honour, for 
it is more 
than thirty 
years since 
he began a 
public career 
of much usefulness to the colony. It is appropriate, too, 
that Sir Edwyn Dawes should enjoy a _ distinction 
bestowed upon so many other steam-ship magnates. With- 
out immigrants Australia can do little, and to Sir Edwyn 

Dawes Queensland owes her first direct 
importation of white labour. The knight- 
hood conferred upon Dr. Arthur Renwick 
is a timely recognition of his services for 
New South Wales at the Chicago World’s 
Fair and at home in the cause of higher 
education. 

Another princely marriage was 
solemnised on May 28, in a rather quiet 
way, at the Court of Brussels, where the 
Belgian Princess Josephine, daughter of 
the Count and Countess of Flanders, and 
niece of King Leopold II., was married 
to her cousin, Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern - Sigmaringen. The King of 

toumania was present at these nuptials. 


The Canadian 


cen- 


Parrersoy, K.C.M.G 
Melbourne 


Sir J. B. 
From an Oil-Painting by W. Lorek, 


honours are relieved 
from tameness by the ‘ honorary ’ 
K.C.M.G. given to Mr. Van Horne, 
the man to whom, above all others, the 
Empire owes its new highway to the Kast 
and Australasia. Sir William Cornelius 
Van Horne began life in a very humble 
way as telegraph operator on the 

Illinois Central Railway at Chicago. He was in turn 

telegraph operator, ticket agent, train despatcher, 

superintendent of telegraphs, divisional superintendent, 

general superintendent, and general manager on various 

United States 

railways be- 

fore his great 

chance came. 

Twelve years 

ago the Can- 

adian Pacific 

Railway be- 

came a prac- 

tical project 

for uniting 

the Atlantic 

with the 

Pacific 

through the 

con federated 

provinces of 

Canala. It 

was a gigan- 

tic task— 

perhaps the 

inost gigantic 

task of its 

kind in the 

annals of the 

British 

Empire—and it seems strange that it should have fallen to 

the lot of a Dutch-American to carry it to completion and 

success. Mr. Van Horne’s first notable achievement was the 

completion of the line across uninhabited deserts and un- 

trodden mountain ranges five years ahead of contract time, 

and he has hardly ceased making records since, until it is 

no exaggeration to say that he and his railway stand in the 

first line of factors making for imperial development. 

Of the other Canadian honours, the Commandership of 

St. Michael and St. George conferred upon Senator De 

Boucherville deserves mention, for as Premier of Quebec 

at a most critical period Mr. De Boucherville served his 

native land and the whole Empire well. 


Photo by Notman, 


Sir W. C. Van Horne, K.C.M.G. 


An obvious error occurred in our last issue in the 
naming of the Exchange Station, Manchester, from which 
her Majesty departed. The sketch was by mistake titled 
‘* London Road Station.” 

The excellent photograph of the South African cricketers 
which was reproduced in these pages recently was taken 
by Messrs. Russell, 17, Baker Street, W. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MR. MOSTYN GETS HIS FEET WET IN VAIN. 


Dolly Cradock, despite the not unmerited character which she enjoyed for being a 


gay and wild young woman, had a head upon her shoulders quite as well furnished 


with brains as the majority of heads, and the last thing but one that she would 
ever have thought of doing would have been to elope with anybody, while the 
very last would have been to elope with a man who had only five hundred a year, 
or thereabouts, to live upon. Consequently, Horace was in no immediate danger 
of being spirited away from Broxham and honourable engagements by her. At 
the same time, she did not relish the sensation of being jilted, nor did she 
appreciate the honesty with which one who had practically avowed himself her 
lover the other day now coolly informed her that he was the lover of his destined 
bride. It did not even seem to her to be proved that the assertion was honest, 
while she was perfectly certain that it had no business to be. Horace Trevor 
in love with a blue-stocking who did not care for sport in any form, and who 
knew nothing of the set to which he had always belonged, nor of its ways !—the 
thing was preposterous upon the face of it. If he was not a rather impudent 
sort of liar, he must be a portentous fool, and in either case self-respect seemed 
to render an aggressive line of policy excusable. 

Aggressive measures, however, were not assumed by Miss Dolly with any 
ill-humour, open or latent. All she did at the outset was to take rather more 
pains than usual to be agreeable to everybody, while exhibiting in a strong light 
the accomplishments which she possessed and which Veronica did not. And for 
this purpose the scene and circumstances were highly propitious. If Dolly Cradock 
shone anywhere it was in a country-house, and her value in that capacity had 
always been recognised by anxious hostesses, many of whom are apt to be hard put 
to it to find entertainment for the friends who honour them with their company. 
Mrs. Mansfield, to be sure, did not recognise Dolly’s value at all, but that did 
not prevent Mrs, Mansfield’s guests from finding her great fun, nor could it be 
denied that she was wonderfully successful in enlivening a party which might 
have been a trifle dull without her. Some people are not amused by comic songs 
or daring recitations (Veronica, for her misfortune, was one of them); still, the 
fact remains that most people are, and Miss Cradock was an adept in that particular 
branch of art. Moreover, she could ride any horse that you liked to put her up 
on, and she could shoot with almost unfailing precision. The latter acquirement 
might be called unfeminine if anything were unfeminine in these days; but nothing 
is, and Dolly, to use her own graceful expression, could ‘‘ wipe the eye’’ of Horace’s 
most self-satisfied young companions. 

**T do not know,’”? Mrs. Mansfield said to her niece with quiet exasperation, 
‘*whether Ilorace proposes to buy a double-barrelled gun for you; but you 
seem to be anxious that he should be attended by one of your own sex when he 
goes out shooting; and, perhaps, all things considered, two would be better than 
one.”’ 

‘*The pheasants would think so, no doubt, if I were the second lady,” 
answered Veronica, laughing; ‘‘ but I am sure Horace wouldn't, and I am even 
more than sure that I shouldn’t. What would happen to me and to those 
around me if I were entrusted with firearms, I shudder to imagine! Now, Dolly, 
I believe, is a perfectly safe neighbour in or out of covert.’ 

‘Oh, you think so, do you?’’ said Mrs. Mansfield. ‘‘I must confess that 
I should not feel quite so confident about that in your place; but I suppose 
I had better not interfere.’’ 

**I don’t see how you can,’’ returned Veronica serenely. ‘‘ You can hardly 
forbid Dolly to shoot, and you will certainly never persuade me to endanger the 
lives of unoffending fellow-creatures in that way.” 

Even if she had been a little jealous of Dolly, she would have been far too 
proud to adopt the precautions at which her aunt hinted; but why should she 
be jealous? Jealousy implies the existence of sentiments from which she was 
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So she let them ride on, and slipped noiselessly away across the grass, in order that 
she might not catch Horace’s reply. 
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il to breathe never a word to Horace, 
time to discover tnat she 
spirits as she had been. He himself was so entirely coutented 


with the existing state of things, so relieved to find that Dolly 


care! 


little 


was not 


cheerfully acquiesced therein and so grateful to her for her 
acquiescence that it did not occur to him to trace any con- 
nection between her advent and Veronica's altered looks. He 
only thought, with a sudden twinge of compunction, that he 
had perhaps been rather less assiduous of late in his attentions 
to his betrothed, and he innocently asked whether anything of 
that kind was the matter. 

‘* Because if it is,’’ he added, ‘‘1I’ll chuck the shooting at 
They don't really need me now, and I’d a thousand 
times rather be with you. Only, you know, I didn’t want to 
be a bore, and I thought, if you had any wish for my com- 
pany, you would be sure to say so. I ain’t much, but I’m 
better than nobody, and now that I come to think of it, it must 
be precious dull work for you, sitting at home all day with the 


’ 


dowagers.’ 

Veronica laughed and thanked him, but said that he must 
not imagine himself indispensable. The dowagers, she declared, 
gave her no trouble at all. Besides, she really saw scarcely 
anything of them, being left, for the most part, to her own 
company, of which she had all her life been accustomed to 
cnjoy a large measure, 

* And even if I were tired of myself, I should have a treat 
to look forward to,’’ she continued; ‘‘for I am glad to say 
that Mr. Mostyn is coming to us for a few days.”’ 

‘Oh, he’s coming, is he?’’ said Horace, 
‘“Do you know, Veronica, I don’t much like 


without any 
euthusiasm. 
hat chap.”’ 

**T am quite aware of it,’’ answered Veronica, still smiling 
‘‘It is your misfortune, not your fault, that you don't, and 
although I am sorry for it, I won't attempt to convert you. I 
suppose it is scarcely possible that we should like the same 
people. If it comes to that, I don’t know that I very much 
like Dolly Cradock.”” 

Horace nodded reflectively. ‘‘I shouldn’t expect you to 
like her,’’ he agreed—‘‘ shouldn't very much wish it either. 
All the same, she suits me well enough. She is—how shall I 
put it ?—a companionable sort of girl, you see.”’ 

‘* Exactly: she is companionable for those whom she suits, 
and so is Mr. Mostyn. When one doesn’t happen to suit 
people, their companionship has to be dispensed with, that’s 
all.”’ 

Horace thought this a little unkind; but he held his peace 
and went his way, saying to himself that all women—cven 
Veronica—were subject to occasional fits of fractiousness, 
when the best plan was to leave them alone. 

Mr. Mostyn, on his arrival, had no such reason to complain 
of his hostess, who showed herself duly sensible of the honour 
conferred upon her. It was not in everybody's house that the 
great man cared to put himself to the inconvenience of staying, 
and even Mrs. Mansfield (although she would never have known 
that he was great unless everybody had told her so) under- 
stood that special orders must be given to make him comfort- 
able. Accordingly, a little sitting-room was prepared for his 
private use, in case a fit of inspiration should suddenly attack 
him, copies of his latest works were placed in conspicuous 
positions upon the drawing-room table, and his fellow guests 
were implored just to glance through them, if they had not 
done so already. 

But Cyril Mostyn was not really a conceited man—or, at 
least, if he knew his own value, he did not in the least expect 
it to be recognised by the average inmates of an English 
country house, and he was very well able to adapt himself to 
Lis company. Although he had never cared for field sports 
himself, he could talk easily and by no means ignorantly to 
those who did; so that he won some grudging approval even 
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‘* Well, yes; 
place ?”’ 

‘In January, I believe, bar accidents, Oh, the wedding 
will take place right enough. I was only wondering how long 
they would manage to live together afterwards.”’ 

Mostyn smiled and changed the subject. He had a 
fastidious ear, and he was no more anxious to hear the things 
would have 


she When is the wedding to take 


may. 


which he knew Dolly was going to say than he 
been to listen to the hideous discords of an itinerant musician. 
As, morcover, he had already obtained from her all the inform- 
ation that he was likely to obtain, he had no further reason for 
monopolising so fascinating a lady, and he soon resigned her 
to younger and more congenial company. 

3ut he had a word or two to say to Veronica—a word or 
two which he felt that he must say, as her friend and as an 
adviser who possessed a certain amount of influence over her. 
On the following afternoon, therefore, he asked her to take 
him for a walk round her dominions, and she was all the more 
ready to comply with this request because she knew very well 
that she would have to explain herself to him sooner or later. 
For some time past there had been frosts and dry weather, 
under the malign influence of which the ground had been 
growing harder and harder, but now the wind had found its 
way round to the west, the sky was obscured by low, level 
clouds with a promise of rain in them which had not begun to 
fall yet, and Miss Cradock had at last gone off to see what the 
hunting of the neighbourhood was like, mounted on the little 
bay horse and escorted by the bay horse’s owner. Veronica 
said— 

**Isn’t it a comfort to think that everybody is provided 
with amusement now—thut we can do just what we like until 
dinner-time !”’ 

‘** Tt would be,’”’ answered Mostyn, who was walking beside 
her across the softened turf of the park, ‘‘if there were any 
imaginable need for falling back upon negative comforts ; but 
why deliberately create such a situation for yourself ?”’ 

‘*Thaven’t created it for myself, it has been created for 
me,’’ answered Veronica quickly. And then: ‘‘ Oh, I know 
you think I am doing a foolish thing, but just consider for a 


Feeling as I do about it all, shouldn’t I have been 


moment ! 
infinitely more foolish to resist my obvious destiny ?’ 

She went on to relate exactly how it had come about that 
her destiny had been rendered obvious to her, disguising 
nothing, telling what she believed to be the simple truth, and 
affirming that she was in no way dissatisfied therewith. The 
comfort to which she looked forward was, she declared, far 
from being negative: it was positive and it was assured. 

‘* You think so?’’ returned her counsellor, with a melan- 
choly, sceptical smile; ‘‘ you really think that you will be 
comfortable, spending your whole life with a man whom you 
not only do not love—I grant you that that in itself does not 
exclude all possibility of comfort—but to whom you will 
always have to suit your conversation, if you want him to 
understand what you mean? He is in love with you? That 
may be; but the emotion of which you are thinking is 
invariably and inevitably transient, and at the end of—shall 
we say two years ?—you will be wishing with all your heart 
that you had left him to his natural affinity in the person of 
Miss Dolly Cradock.’’ 

**T don’t think I shall; but, anyhow, the thing couldn't 
have been done. For, whatever his feelings may be two 
years hence, he does not wish to marry Dolly now; and 
unless he had wished to marry her, and had allowed 
himself to be over-persuaded by her (which was what I rather 
counted upon) he would never have accepted the property 
from me.”’ 

**T may be very dense,’’ remarked Mr. Mostyn; ‘‘ but I 
cannot see why it is essential that this property should pass 
into his hands. Setting one calamity against another, it 
strikes me that Mr. Horace Trevor’s comparative poverty 
would be a somewhat less terrible thing than the sacrifice 
of your entire existence. And that, you may be sure, is what 
your marriage will mean. The young man is a decent enough 
young man; but you cannot possibly imbue him with your 
tastes, so that your one ana oniy chance of happiness will be 
to assimilate his." 

“If that is so. I must try,’’ said Veronica unflinchingly. 

‘Tt certainly is so, and my belief in your seif-sacrificing 
capacity is so strong that I daresay you will end by accom- 
plishing the feat. Only I cannot at all understand the 
necessity for it.” 

Since he did not understand, in spite of its having been 
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quite clearly explained to him, there was no more 
A good deal more was, however, said in the course of a long, 
devious walk, and Veronica would have felt more grateful to 
her mentor than she did if she had only known how very much 
Mr. Cyril Mostyn disliked getting his feet wet. As it was, she 
felt rather disappointed in him and vexed with him—espcecially 
as she could not but admit that he was, to a certain extent, 
rigLt. Theoretically, of course, there must be give and take 
between married people; but practically, the wife must give 
and the husband take, and in cases where the contrary system 
is adopted the wife is apt to entertain uncommonly little 
respect for her husband. The moral of which was that the 
future Mrs. Horace Trevor had better learn to ride forthwith, 





to be said. 
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CHAPTER 
DOLLY IN HER 
Horace Trevor's little bay horse (for that the little bay horse 
belonged to Horace and not to Veronica, who had paid legacy 
duty in respect of his value, was now no longer disputed) was 
one of those animals which, without being in the least vicious, 
He had, as some horses and 
most ponies have, an exaggerated sense of humour, and was 
past-master of all those well-known equine practical jokes vy 
means of which the unwary rider can be suddenly exhibited to 
his friends in the most unexpected and mirth - provoking 
attitudes. His favourite trick (when prolonged bucking had 
failed) was to swerve and rear simultaneously, © manceuvre 
which often resulted in a satisfying success ; but he had many 
other strings to his bow, and as soon as he had accomplished 
his object ne would stand still, instead of attempting to get 
away, cock his ears, and gaze at his prostrate adversary with 
an air of puzzled concern, as if wondering what in the world 
the man could be about, while he was inwardly shaken by a 
Horace, who knew his little ways—had, 
indeed, only too ¢g know them-—-would never 
have thought of describing him as a suitable mount for a 
lady; but, on the other hand, to have described him as 
unsuitable would have been to render Dolly’s intention of 
riding him unalterable, so he merely warned her of what she 
had to expect and awaited results. 

These were of a nature to fill him with genuine admiration. 
On the way to the meet the little bay horse played every card 
that he possessed, and played each one of them in vain. 
Whether it is easier or more difficult to stick to a side-saddle 
than to a cross-saddle is a question as to which opinions differ, 
but certain it is that not many men could have maintained 
their position upon that mischievous beast’s back as firmly as 
Miss Cradock muintained hers, while fewer still would have 
kept their temper as she did under extreme provocation. She 
did not lose it even when she saw that hostilities were inevit- 
able; she only remarked, ‘‘ Well, I think this has gone on 
long enough now,’’ and settled down to a struggle, out of 
which she came completely victorious. For some minutes she 
had to sit tight and use her hunting-crop and spur with 
considerable vigour; but, in the end, her opponent, finding 
that he could not get rid of her, and being at heart a good- 
humoured creature, shook his head, acknowledged himself 
After that, there was no further 


re quired a good deal of riding. 


silent horse-laugh. 


ood reason to 


beaten, and bore no malice. 
trouble with him. 

‘*T must say for you that you ean ride! 
flattering comment upon the issue of the battle. 

**Didn’t you know that before?’’ returned Dolly com- 


was Horace’s 


posedly. 

But in truth she was not ill-pleased that he admired her, 
nor unconscious of being admirable. If she wanted him 
to draw comparisons—and, naturally enough, she did—the 
occasion could not have been better suited to her purpose. 
Was it to be expected of her that she should neglect to make 
the most of it? Moreover, Fortune favoured her so far that a 
fox was found in the first covert drawn, and gave them a capital 
run of an hour and twenty minutes before being killed in the 
open. Horace, whom she followed, was with them from start 
to finish, and although she subsequently thought fit to pooh- 
pooh the country, as presenting no difficulties worth speaking 
of, it had not been everybody who had cared to ride as straight 
as she and her pilot had done. It is true that her mount was 
both quick and clever, and that he seldom (unless he was 
interfered with) indulged in eccentricities while hounds were 
running ; still, he bore an unenviable reputation, and his rider 
was made the recipient of many well-deserved compliments. 

The Master, a rather crabbed old fellow, who, as a rule, 
hated women in the hunting-field, addressed her with what for 
him was quite unwonted civility, after instructing the hunts- 
man to give her the brush. 

‘* Very glad to have met you at last, Miss Dimsdale,’ said 
he. ‘* Hope we shall often see you out with us now. You’re 
evidently accustomed to something better in the way of sport 
than we can show you in this shooting county ; still, we do our 
best—we do our best.”’ 

And then he looked as if some acknowledgment of the very 
fair sport they had already enjoyed would be welcome and 
3ut Miss Cradock was nothing if not sincere. 

’ she answered 


, 


appropriate. 
‘*Oh, I knew it couldn’t be up to much,’ 
‘* But I have seen worse, and I am rather agreeably 


coolly. 
Iam not Miss Dimsdale, by-the-way— 


disappointed so far. 
no such luck!” 

‘Oh !—beg your pardon, I’m sure!”’ returned the old 
gentleman, rather taken aback; and perhaps for a moment 
he was not sorry that this very self-possessed young woman 
was not the permanent neighbour for whom he had taken her. 
But he speedily recovered his good-humour, and after Horace 
had introduced him to Dolly by her proper name, he remarked 
with a gruff laugh: ‘I wouldn't for the world breathe a dis- 
paraging word about the bride-elect, Trevor; but, upon my 
life! now that I have seen Miss Cradock go as she has gone 
to-day, I feel more than half inclined to echo her words when 
she told me that she wasn’t the lady in question, and say, 
*No such luck!’” 

If this was not precisely a happy speech, ho thought it 
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was, and he rode off, chuckling contentedly, while Dolly shot 
a demure, amused glance at Horace, who looked the other way. 
Personally, he did not in the least wish Veronica to hunt, 
being well aware that she had qualities which more than 
atoned for certain deficiencies; yet uo doubt many people 
would think it a pity that she did not, and he experienced a 
sort of annoyed, vicarious shame on her behalf when he had to 
explain to various farmers and others who had fallen into the 
same mistake as the M.F.H. had done, that his future wife was 
not a sportswoman. 

Well, if she had been the keenest sportswoman that ever 
sat in a saddle, she would have had few opportunities of 
gratifying her tastes in 2 neighbourhood where vulpecide was 
openly and shamelessly practised. This, at least—or some- 
thing equivalent to it—was what Horace, being in a quarrel- 
some mood, saw fit to affirm before the afternoon was over. 
For two coverts had been drawn blank, although the hounds 
had been taken thither by invitation, and the light was 
fail, whether it was worth while to 


beginning to and 
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but, 
appreciate her so profoundly ? 

Horace was not so much strack by the impertinence of this 
speech as astonished at Dolly’s penetration in having read his 
thoughts. ‘‘ How did you know that I had anything of that 
sort in my mind ?’’ he asked wonderingly. 

‘*T am so awfully clever that I divined it. Well, I suppose 
I ought to be sorry for you; but I can’t say thatIam. Why 
should you expect to be allowed to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds ?”’ 

**T don’t expect any such thing, and I certainly don’t 
want anyone to be sorry for me,”’ returned Horace, with 
unwonted acrimony. ‘‘My own humble opinion is that most 
fellows would envy me. What more could a man ask for than 
to be accepted by the girl whom he loves and who, as he very 
well knows, is a thousand times too good for him? I can 
assure you that I wouldn’t change places with any man in 
England !’’ 

Ie thought it as well to put things strongly, because Dolly 


after all, what does that matter when you yourself 
” 
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‘* And so you thought you would make love to me, as a 
pis-aller? How flattering that would be, if it were re ally 
the truth! But what preserves ine from tumbling off my 
horse with shame and mortification is that I don’t believe a 
word of it.’’ 

Horace drew in his breath and gazed piteously round thie 
darkening horizon, as if in search of some adequate rejoinder ; 
but neither earth nor sky nor any of the living creatures that 
came within his ken could help him out of his dilemma— 
which was, indeed, an unusual one. To convince a lady that 
you have always adored her, although you may not always 
have appeared to do s0, is a task which may be approached 
with some reasonable degree of confidence ; but to persuade 
her (when she is not inclined to take your word for it) that, 
notwithstanding your having once declared your love for her, 
you never entertained any sentiment of the kind is not so 
much a difficult undertaking as a species of brutality which 
cannot even be attempted. Horace, therefore, hung his head 
and held his peace, while Dolly resumed composedly— 


** If it comes to that, I don't know that I very much like Dolly Cradock.” 


persevere under such dispiriting conditions seemed to be 
quite an open question. Dolly, when it was put to her, 
answered at once in the negative 

‘* How many miles home?’ she asked. ‘ Eight or nine, 
I suppose? Then let ’s be off. We shall do no 
to-day, and you look so sulky that the only treatment for you 
is to take you home and put you in the corner.” 

Horace signified his entire willingness to be taken home, 
and apologised for looking sulky; but she laughed and 
declared that he must be forgiven. ‘‘One has one’s little 
reasons for sulking every now and then, and I can guess what 


more good 


some of yours are.”’ 

‘‘ Well,”’ said Horace, ‘I do think it is rather too bad for 
a man to write and say that he wants his coverts drawn on a 
particular day, and then——”’ 

‘*Oh, it’s a great deal too bad, and I am sure you will 
never do such a wicked thing when you have coverts of your 
own: only that doesn’t happen to be the cause of your black 
looks, friend. Come, You can’t have 
coverts or anything else in this world without paying a certain 
price, and as you didn’t think the price too high when you 
concluded your bargain it doesn’t become you to murmur now. 
The neighbouring hawbucks won't appreciate Mrs. Trevor ; 


my be reasonuble ! 


really deserved no mercy after having been so impertinent as 
to pity him; but she merely remarked, without any apparent 
annoyance, ‘‘ Ah! so you are pleased to assert.”’ 

** Well, it is the truth.”’ 

“Ts it? But then you don’t invariably stick to the truth, 
do you? I seem to remember your having told me something 
which one hopes wasn’t the truth just before you left London 
in such a hurry.’’ 

This was horribly unpleasant ; and the worst of it was that 
she was absolutely within her right in saying unpleasant 
things. Her taste might be open to question; but that did 
not alter the fact that she was entitled to reproach him, nor 
could he deny that he had behaved badly to her. Fora 
moment, as he splashed along by her side through miry byways 
and between black hedgerows, he thought of reminding her 
how she herself had decreed that the episode to which she 
alluded was to be forgotten with all possible despatch ; but that 
seemed an ignoble plea to take shelter behind, and he preferred 
to say boldly— 

**T "1 tell you the truth now, anyhow. I was down on my 
luck that evening; I was pretty angry with myself, and—and 
other people ; I felt sure that Veronica would never look at 
me; and so——°’ 


‘*No; I don’t believe it; 
I allow myself the satisfaction of saying so? 
feel in the least alarmed, though. Je 
I don’t care to make mischief; 
of mine shall prevent you from leading your chaste Vi 
to the altar. Only I should have had 
of you if you had not tried to humbug me 

Horace still felt himself hopelessly unequal to thi 
all he do 
humbug—never wus called a humbug before in my life!" 

‘*You are called by that name now, and if you don’t like 


and, as I don’t, why shouldn't 
You 


bonne 


need not 


suis diablesse ; 


revelations 


and no indiscreet 

ronica 

a rather higher opinion 
” 


occn- 


sion ; could was to mutter feebly: ‘‘I ain't a 


it—you can do the other thing,’’ returned his companion piti- 
lessly. ‘‘In justice to you I'll allow you credit for having 
tried to humbug yourself; but it won’t do, dear boy, and I 
strongly suspect that you know it won't do. Take example by 
me, and look things straight in the face. If I had been the 
owner of Broxham it is as certain as anything can be that you 
would have asked me to marry you; and if you had been the 
owner of Broxham it is not at all unlikely that I should have 
consented to marry you. But Broxham belongs t 
else, and the consequence is that other arrangements have to 
be made the best of. By all means make the best of them; I 
only beg of you not to pretend that your match is a love-match, 


» somebody 
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1 as heteredox ideas respecting fere natura, can hardly be 
1 to have been made for one another, and perhaps, as a 
] ey ought to be warned against attempting to 
But in this particular instance there 
The sporting man really did love the 
literary woman ; it was so expedient as to be almost essential 
that he should marry her, and she herself felt it to be her clear 
duty to marry him, if she could by any means ret oncile it with 
‘ight todo so. Moreover—but this may 

irrelevant and illogical—she 
lination to abandon her scheme at Dolly’s bidding. 
, not tor her,’’ she said to herself, 
it lam and what Iam not. He 


set up house together 
were complications. 


her sense what was 


have been 


strong dissin 


was conscious of a 


‘* Tt is for me that he care 


‘and he knows quite well whi: 

with his eyes open.” 

ution which Veronica had 

earlier in the firmer and more definite 
hape finite, that 
othed by taking him aside, after dinner, to say abruptly: 


his choice 
the res 
afternoon took 


has made 
In thi formed 


shape— 


way 


so d indeed, she greatly astonished her 

race, I w 

l the pleasure 

yu will have to get a horse before you can begin.”’ 

** Coul ve the one that Dolly was riding to-day ?’ 
‘The bay ?—oh, L 

There are precious fuw 

like to sce upon that little brute’s back.” 


ant you to teach me to ride.”’ 
in life,’? he answered ; ‘‘ the only 


nd, no! he would kill you toacertainty. 
women, I can tell you, whom I should 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

The Dean of Llandaff, acting with the high conscientiousness 
which has marked all his career, has announced his inten- 
tion of resigning the Mastership of the Temple on July 1. 
He will then have completed a quarter of a century’s tenure 
of that office. It is needless to say anything about the 
distinguished success with which Dr. Vaughan has met the 
wants of one of the most educated among English con- 
gregations. It is a remarkable testimony to the power 
and substance of his ministrations that all his books of 
sermons, including those printed so far back as his school- 
master days, are in steady demand. Probably no religious 
writer of the time has had such a quiet, steady, prolonged 
popularity. Everyone hopes that he will still be able to 
render long service to the Church in Wales and in England. 

There can hardly be a doubt that Canon Ainger is the 
fittest successor of Dr. Vaughan, if he is willing to accept 
the position. He isa fine preacher, although his printed 
sermons have taken little hold of the public mind. Mis 
freedom from narrowness, his great breadth of sympathy, 
his wide literary culture, and his brilliant conversational 
powers make him one of the most notable figures in the 
Church of England. 

The Benchers of Gray’s Inn have to appoint a Reader to 
their Honourable Society. 

The Rey. J. Priestley Foster, who has become well 


e 











For some minutes she had to sit tight, and use her hunting-crop with considerable vigour 


it had come to pass that, strolling further and further in the 
twilight, she had arrived at the high wooden palings by which 
her park was encircled. Here she paused and, leaning against 
the trunk of a rugged elm, set to work to cross-examine her- 
self. ‘This, if undertaken in a conscientious spirit, is always a 
long business, and she was still far from having reached the 
end of it when the sound of horses’ hoofs in the distance caused 
her to desist. Nearer and nearer it came, and when she was 
able to make sure that two horses were approaching her at a 
walking pace, drew correct inferences. Her intention was 
to hail the returning equestrians, who must needs pass within 


she 


a few yards of her, and inquire what sport they had had; but, 
for the reason above mentioned, her intention was not carried 
into effect. It was no fault of hers that Dolly Cradock’s voice 
was clear and penetrating, nor could she help overhearing 
something which it was not altogether agreeable to her to over- 
hear. Having thus unintentionally played the eavesdropper, 
she did not feel that the moment would be well chosen for 
breaking in upon an interesting discussion, so she let them 
ride on, and slipped noislessly away across the grass, in order 
that she might not catch Horace’s reply. 

For the rest, she could easily imagine what his reply would 
be, and, since she did not doubt his loyalty, there was no need 
to speculate upon the subject. What seeme d to her to bea far 
more important question to consider was whether Mr. Mostyn 
and Dolly Cradock were not, from their respective points of 
view, entirely in the right. Oil and water will not mix; a 
sporting map and a woman imbued with literary tastes, as 


** T suppose there are not many women who ride as well as 
still, I am not afraid of horses, and there is no 
reason why I should not learn. Anything can be learnt.’’ 

‘* Yes—in time,’’ answered Horace; ‘‘ but one does not 
pick up the horse that one wants every day. However, I'll 
look out for you.”’ 

‘*That means that I may_have to wait weeks or monthis, 
Couldn’t I begin 


” 


she does ; 


whereas I want to make a start at once. 
upon your big horse, if you won't let me have the other? 

Horace looked dubious. *‘‘ The dun is quiet enough,’’ he 
answered ; ‘‘a child might ride him in a snaffle—that is, if the 
child didn’t mind being run away with for a bit—and all you 
would have to do would be to sit upon his back. But, as far 
as I know, he has never carried a lady, and you can see for 
yourself that that isn’t his. mission in life. What has made 
you take this sudden fancy into your head, Veronica? Would 
you mind waiting until—until we are married and settled 
down? Then we could go to work systematically, you know, 
if you still wished it.”’ 

‘“‘T will ride the dun horse to-morrow,’’ said Veronica 
decisively. ‘‘I am sure I shall come to no harm if you go 
with me and tell me what to do, and I should very much mind 
waiting. As for sudden fancies, you ought to know that they 
are the prerogative of my sex, and that no sensible man ever 
dreams of asking us to account for them.”’ 

Perhaps Horace had sufficient sense to be able to account 
for this one; at all events, he thought it best to offer no further 
opposition and ask no more questions. 

( To be continued.) 


known in connection with the Clergy Fees Reform Asso- 
ciation, has resigned the benefice of Poulton, near Fairford, 
and has been succeeded by the Rev. W. J. Mayne. 

The Bishop of Bombay has arrived in England on sick 
leave. His health is improving, and he proposes to plead for 
the work of the Cowley Fathers and Wantage Sisters in 
India. 

Miss Yonge has been writing about ‘‘ The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray.” She says that it seems to her to follow the 
French faithless fashion of self-sacrifice for the supposed 
good of others. ‘‘It may be a tragic situation, and, as a 
tragedy, as little beyond Christian rules as ‘ Phédre’; 
but to treat it as an improving study seems to me an awful 
thing. And to say a word in justification or excuse of 
self-murder appears to me a terrible matter at the present 
time, when suicide seems to be an epidemic, when old 
people destroy themselves for fear of the pain of bereave- 
ment, when young girls poison themselves because their 
sisters are cross, boys because they fail in examinations, 
parents because they are poor.” 

The Church Times has introduced the practice of signed 
reviews. Canon Dixon criticises the last volume of Bishop 
Creighton’s great ‘‘ History of the Papacy.” 

The whole sums raised by the Free Church of Scotland 
during last year amounted to £665,419, as compared with 
£645,837 in the previous year, being an increase of £19,582. 
The invested funds held by the trustees of the Church 
amount to £950,020, an increase of £1806 during the 
year. v. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. ROBINSON, BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, B.A. 
Reproduced, by permissicn, from the Collection of Lady Walla: 


Mary Dansy (Mitts. Rotixsox) was a prortoée or Hasnan Mort, went on THe Stace, wrore Novers axp Poews, aAxp pik in 1800 
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PICTURES FROM THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





LADY LUBBOCK AND HER CHILDREN.—FRED 8. BEAUMONT. MRS. FOX PITT AND GEORGE FOX PITT.—FRED 8S. BEAUMONT. 





“THE LOST BOWER.”—IRLAM BRIGGS. RICA, DAUGHTER OF F. GOODALL, ESQ., R.A.—F. GOODALL, 
“My wandering searches many missed the bower of my roman 
That I never more upon it turned my mortal countenance.” — Ecizasetra B. Browytxc, 
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naval actions which culminated in the great victory of 
‘«The First of June,” 
allowed to pass by unnoticed by Englishmen. 


i {HE one-hundredth annivers iry of the series of brilliant 


1794, cannot be 
It is true that 
nearly a generation has lapsed since the death of the last sur- 


Glorious 


vivor of those critical days, and that since Howe defeated 
Villaret-Joyeuse, the science of maritime warfare has 
undergone so many changes that in the history of the cam- 
paign of 1794 it is no longer possible to discover more than 
a few general lessons that remain applicable to the present 
or to the future; afford to neglect what 
Mr. Gladstone once spoke of as our ‘‘ historic memories ” 

we should be graceless indeed to forget the heroism and 
devotion of those who won for us the most precious portions 
and even 


yet we cannot 


of the heritage which we are still enjoying; 
among the faded records of the deeds of Howe and his 


ADMIRAL THE RIGHT HON. RICHARD, EARL HOWE, K.G. 


gallant lieutenants there are some teachings and sugges- 
tions which will never cease to be valuable to us. 

We had been, for upwards ofa year, at war with 
tevolutionary France, and already we had pressed her 
hard in many directions. In the first twelve months of 
the struggle we had temporarily occupied Toulon, her 
finest naval port, and, there or elsewhere, had taken or 
destroyed about sixty of her men-of-war and nearly ninety 
of her privateers, and had almost put an end, for the 
time, to her sea-borne commerce. But although France 
was suffering cruelly owing to the failure of supplies from 
abroad to reach her ports, and although her people were, 
in some districts, reduced to the greatest straits, she still 
looked to her fleet to force for her a way out of her difficulties. 
For the grand squadrons of the two hostile Powers had 
not, since the declaration of war, met in a general engage- 
ment, and it was by no means a foregone conclusion that, 
when tiiey should meet, the result would be favourable to 


THE “ LEVIATHAN”’ AND THE “ AMERIQUE.” 


Great Britain. The latter had the advantage of the services 
of many officers, euch as Howe, Barrington, Alexander and 
Samuel Hood, Hotham, Jervis, and others, who had gained 
distinction in previous wars; but her ships were, as a rule, 
inferior to those of France, and there was some discontent 
among her seamen, and much difficulty in findipg crews 
for her vessels. France, on the other hand, was inspired— 
ene may alinost intoxicated the rough and 
dangerous kind of liberty which she had just acquired for 


say by 


GLORIOUS 
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herself ; and although she had got rid of nearly all her most 
experienced officers, she seemed to believe that enthusiasm, 
goaded from behind by terror of the consequences of 
failure, would supply the place of 
seize vic- 


practice and dis- 
cipline, and would 
might be 


upon 
tory where it far above 
the old-fashioned training 
and simple devotion to duty. The 
I’rench Government was not, indeed, 


reach of 


anxious to being about a meeting of 
the fleets. It hoped rather that its 
admirals would manage to attain the 
desired results without being reduced 
to the disagreeable necessity of fight- 
ing. It was beginning, however, to 
feel that something must be done to 
relieve the terrible strain under which 
the country was labouring, and that, 
even at the cost of a pitched battle, a 
certain rich conyoy which for some time 
had been slowly collecting in Chesa- 
peake Bay must be enabled to cross the 
Atlantic in safety and to pour out its 
freightson thedeserted quaysof France, 
With a view to ensuring the due arrival of this convoy, 
which consisted of nearly one hundred and twenty sail, 
Rear-Admiral Van Stabel was dispatched from Brest in 
December 1793 with two ships of the line (Jean Bart and 
Tigre), two frigates, and a brig, and with instructions to 
take care of the merchant fleet upon its passage across. 
Van Stabel reached the American coast in February, an1 
departed thence with his precious charge for Europo in 
April. It was, however, supposed in Paris that part of the 
convoy might elect not to wait until the rest was ready for 
the voyage, and might venture to come home without escort ; 
and, in order that it not lack protection upon 
approaching European waters, Rear-Admiral Nielly, with 
five ships of the line (Sans Pareil, Audacieux, Patrivte, 
Téméraire, and Trajan) and several craft 
ordered to leave Rochefort early in May and to await its 
appearance well out in the Atlantic. But scarcely had 
Nielly sailed ere news arrived in France not only that all 
the convoy was crossing in company but that Great Britain 
was about to do its best to intercept it. Lord Howe, the 
British commander - in -chief, had been lying at anchor 
during most of the winter off the south coast, hoping almost 
from day to day to receive intelligence that the French 
grand fleet had put to sea from Brest, but early in May he 
He knew that the 
convoy from America was crossing, or about to cross, and 
he very much desired to see something of it; and, in addi- 
tion, it was imperative that he should see clear of the 
Channel some valuable British convoys bound for the Kast 
and West Indies and Newfoundland. LHe therefore sailed, 
with thirty-four ships of the line, fifteen smaller men-of- 
war, and ninety-nine merchantmen, from St. Helens on 
May 2, and on the 4th, being then off the Lizard, bid the 
merchantmen go their ways. Rear-Admiral Montagu, 
with six ships of the line and two frigates, was to see them 
as far as Cape Finisterre, and two other ships of the line 
with several frigates were to accompany them yet further, 
so that Howe thus reduced his force to twenty-six sail of 
the line, besides small craft. Next day he sent a couple 
of his cruisers to look into Brest, and having satisfied 
himself that the French grand fleet was still there, and 
that its most probable object, should it 
come out, would be to afford protection 
to the home-coming French convoy, he 
cruised for the next fortnight back- 
wards and forwards across the course 
which he believed that the convoy 
would take in order to reach port. 
It has been shown that after Nielly 
had sailed, news arrived to the effect 
that Van Stabel was crossing with the 
Upon learning this 
fact, Rear-Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, 
who commanded the fleet at 
Brest, determined to go out in force to 
receive it, and, accordingly, put to sea 
on May 16 with twenty-five sail of the 
number of frigates and 

corvettes. On the 19th Howe ordered 

a second reconnaissance of Brest, and 

discovered that the bird had flown. 
From that moment the Admiral’s main object was to find 
The interception 
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might 


smaller was 


could remain no longer in home waters. 


whole convoy. 


grand 


line and a 


his enemy and to bring him to action. 
of the convoy became a matter of comparative indifference. 

M. Villaret-Joyeuse began his cruise with good fortune. 
On the 19th he was joined by the Patriote, 74, from Nielly’s 
squadron, with information that.that squadron had fallen 
in with a homeward-bound British convoy from Newfound- 
land and had taken chief part of it, as well as the convoying 
frigate Castor, 32, commanded by the gallant Troubridge, 


BREAKING 


who was a prisoner in the Sans Parcil. Later on the same 
(lay Villaret-Joyeuse himself fell in with another convoy 
from Lisbon, and captured about eighteen sail of it. With 


Howe, on the contrary, thingsappeared to gosomewhat badly. 


THE FRENCH LINE OF BATTLE ON JUNE 1, 1794. 

He learnt that Montagu had made some prizes, but he also 
received news, afterwards proved to be false, that Van Stalel 
was stronger than had been supposed, and that Montagu 
was, therefore, too weak to be able to cope with reasonable 
prospect of success with Van Stabel and Nielly should they 
combine. Howe, therefore, made sail to join Montagu, 
but, while on his way, he heard that Villaret-Joyeuse was 
not far that 


Montagu was not in immediate danger, he gave up the idea 


from him, and having reason to believe 
of reinforcing his subordinate, and devoted his attention en- 
tirely to the French grand fleet. On May 28, in lat. 47 deg. 
N. and long. 13 deg. W., his frigates were so lucky as to sight 
it, and in the afternoon Howe brought it to partial action. 

The tactical manceuvres of this and the following days 
were very complicated, and it is here to 
attempt to follow them. It will suffice to say that on 
May 28 the number of ships of the line was twenty-six on 
and that during that day's fight the French 
110, and the British 74, 
Captain William Parker, were so badly mauled that they 
had to quit their respective fleets. Karly on the 29th 
Villaret-Joyeuse was joined by the Audaciiux, 7A, 
Nielly’s squadron; but as he at once dispatched her to 


unnecessary 


ea h side Ps 


Révolutionnaire 5 Audaciona, 


from 


SIR ALEXANDER HOOD, AFTERWARDS 


LORD BRIDPORT. 


VICE-ADMIRAL 


look after the Révolutionnaire, the fleets at the beginning 
of that day’s action were still numerically equal, each 
consisting of twenty-five sail of the line. Howe kept 
and worrying. On the 29th, the fighting 
the Indomptable, 80, Mont Blanc, 7A, and 
74, being obliged, on account of their 
injuries, or for other the French 
fleet, and in the J'yrannicide, 74, being so damaged as 
to require to be towed; so that on the evening of that 
day Howe had twenty-five more or less effective line-of- 
battle ships to Villaret-Joyeuse’s twenty-two. Yet still 
nothing definite had been decided, and it must be admitted 
that. the-French-admiral had so far displayed extraordinary 
ability, and had even been within a measurable distance of 
winning some success. Fog on the 30th, and the impossi- 
bility of ‘getting into action during daylight on the 31st, 
prevented Howe from renewing the until 
June 1, and during the interval Villaret-Joyeuse was 
reinforced by four ships of the line, which made him 


on watching 
resulted in 
Montagnard, 
to quit 


reasons, 


engagement 
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numerically superior to his indefatiga pponent. It 
was therefore with twenty-five ships to twenty-six that 
Howe on the last and most gl is day of the fighting 
had to maintain and render more brilliant the honour of 
the British flag. The French were contident. Howe. on 
the morning of the Ist, brought to in order that his people 
might go to breakfast. Captain Couraud, of the Sans Pareil, 
observing this, said somewhat sneeringly to his prisoner 
I lve: ** Your Admiral is in no hurry to fight; he 
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6." ‘* Not 


Frenchman on 


fight ty retorted 
the shoulder: 


intend 
Troubridge, the 
** stop till the y have had their breakfasts. 1 


evidently does not 
smacking 


know John 


Bull d d well, and when his belly is full you will get 
it.” And “ get it” they assuredly did. 
The French were disposed in a close head-and-stern 


line, bearing nearly east and west. The British; standing 
slantingly towards the enemy, were steering about north- 
west fresh south - by - west. At 


twenty-four minutes past nine, the French van opened 


with a breeze from 


fire upon the British. The idea was that each British 
ship was to make for he r corre sponding number 
in the French line, and, having passed through the 


column, to engage from leeward; but, owing to various 
causes, the idea was not carried out in its entirety, and at 
the first onset only four or five vessels got through. ‘The 
hauled up to windward, and opened fire at 
varying ranges. At a little after ten, when the battle 
was at its height, the French flag-ship Montagne made sail 
ahead, and was presently followed by several other ships 


remainder 


which had not suffered severely aloft. At  half-past 
eleven the French were making a general endeavour to 
escape, but none had struck. A little later Villaret- 


Joyeuse, by a fine display of seamanship, succeeded 
in covering and rescuing four of his most badly damaged 
vessels, which must otherwise have been captured. At 
a quarter-past one the action was practically over, and 
between that time and six p.m. the Juste, 80, Amérique, 74, 
Impétueux, 74, Northumberland, 74, Achille, 74, Sans 
Pareil, 80, and Vengeur, 74, were taken possession of by 
the victors. All of them save the last-named were secured, 
and subsequently reached England ; but the Vengeur, which 


had been nobly fought and had suffered terribly from the 





THE “BRUNSWICK” AND THE 
fire of the Brunswick and the Ramillies in particular, sank 
before all those on board of her could be removed, and 
carried down with her more than 200 of her people. 

It was a splendid victory, but it was a costly one. On 
British side 1148 officers and men were killed or 


the 


“ VENGEUR.” 
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wounded, the By unswich having 158 casu ilties, the Marl- 
119, the (ueen 103, the Jt yal Ge rge 92; 
the French side no fewer than 3000 were killed or mortally 


borough and on 
wounded, and at least 4000 more slightly wounded or made 
prisoners. The British officers who were killed or fatally 
wounded were ( aptain James Montagu, of the WM ntaqu, 
Captain John Hutt, of the Queen, Captain John Harvey, 
of the Brunswick, Lieutenants Roger R. Rawlence, 
Thomas Ireland, Francis Ross, Richard Dawes, and Ge orge 


Hleigham; Masters David Caird, William Mitchell, and 
George Metcalfe; Master's Mates William Webster and 
Thomas Dalton ; Midshipm«e n William Ive y Abraham 


Nelson, John David Grieg, and James Lucas; 
Boatswain J. Fitzpatrick, and Captain A. Saunders, of 
the 29th, and Lieutenant John Neville, of the Queen’s 


he crite nt who were afloat In ¢ harve of troo} S ¢ mployed as 


Iluches, 


marines. James gives the following figures as representing 
the total strength of the two fleets at their first meeting on 


May 28 : 


Buitisn ry " 
Ships 26 ve 
we ( Number of Guns 1,087 1,107 
' Weight of Shot, Ib 22,976 28,126 
Crews 17,241 19,989 
Tonnage of Ships 16,962 02,010 
The British ships, with the admirals and captains, 
were: Qucen Charlotte, 


100, Admiral Earl Howe, 
Captain of the Fleet Si 
Roger Curtis, Captain Sir 
Andrew Snape Douglas; 
Royal George, 100, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Alexander 
Ifood, Captain William 
Dowett; Royal Sovereign, 
100, Vice -Admiral 
Thomas Graves, Captain 
Henry Nichols; Barjleur, 
98, Rear-Admiral George 
Bowyer,Captain Cuthbert 
Collingwood ; Impreq- 
nable, 98, Rear-Admiral 
Benjamin Caldwell, 
Captain George Blagden 
Westcott ; Queen, 98, 
Rear-Admiral Alan 
Captain John Hutt; Glory, 98, 
Gibraltar, 80, Captain Thomas Mackenzie ; 


FLAG OFFICERS’ 
Gardner, Captain John 
Elphinstone ; 
Cuwsir, 80, Captain James lye Molloy; and the seventy-fours 
Bellerophon, Rear -Admiral ‘Thomas Pasley, ( ‘aptain William 
Ifope; Montagu, Captain James Montagu; 
Captain James Pigott; Valiant, Captain Thomas Pringle ; 
Ramillies, Captain Henry Harvey; Audacious, Captain 
William Parker; Brunswick, Captain John Harvey; A//red, 
Captain John Bazely ; Defence, Captain James Gambier ; 
Leviathan, Captain Lord Hugh Seymour; Majestic, Captain 
Cotton; Invincible, Captain the Hon. Thomas 
Pakenham; Orion, Captain John Thomas Duckworth; 
Russell, Captain John Willett Payne ; Marlborough, Captain 
the Hon. George Cranfield Berkeley ; Thunderer, Captain 
Albemarle Bertie; and Culloden, Captain Isaac Schomberg ; 
together with the Phaeton, 38, Captain William Bentinck ; 
Latona, 38, Captain Edward Thornbrough; Niger, 32, 
Captain the Hon. Arthur Kaye Legge; Southampton, 32, 
Captain the Hon. Robert Forbes; Venus, 32, Captain 
William Brown; Aquilon, 32, Captain the Hon. Robert 
Stopford ; ’eqasus, 28, Captain Robert Barlow ; Charon, 
hospital-ship, Captain George Counters; Comet, fire-ship, 
Commander William Bradley; Jncendiary, fire-ship, 
Commander John Cooke; Kingfisher, sloop, Commander 
Thomas Le Marchant Gosselin; /attler, cutter, Lieutenant 
Winne; and Ranger, cutter, Lieutenant Char'es 
Admirals Graves, Pasley, and Bowyer were 


T7 ene ndous, 


Charles 


John 
Cotgrave. 
among the wounded, as also were Captains Douglas and 
Bertie. In honour of the victory Howe received a diamond- 
hilted sword ; Graves and Hood were made peers; Bowyer, 
Gardner, and Curtis were 
created baronets; Bowyer and Pasley 
were granted £1000 a year as pen- 
all the first 


medals 


Pasley, 


sions for their wounds; 
lieutenants were promoted ; 
were given to all flag-officers and seven- 
teen captains; James Bowen, master 
of the Charlotte, was made a 
lieutenant; a unanimous vote of both 


Queen 


Houses was passed to all engaged ; and 
a special promotion raised Captains 
Curtis, Pigott, Mackenzie, Pringle, 
Henry Harvey, and Parker to Rear- 
Admiral’s rank. It would be in- 
teresting to follow the fortunes of 
many of these and other officers 
engaged. It would be still more 
interesting to string together some 
of the numerous anecdotes that bear 
upon the events of the battle, and to 
tell how Henry Harvey in the Ramillies came down to the 
succour of his brother John in the Brunswick when the latter 
ship was almost crushed by the weight of her foes; how 
Howe, an old man of seventy, after the four days of anxiety 
and excitement, broke down at last; how Hutt and 


AND CAPTAINS’ MEDAL IN 
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John Harvey had, previous to joining the ships in which 
they were destined to fall, driven down to Portsmouth 
together in a post-chaise from London; how Citoyen 
Jean Lon Saint-André, the French deputy on board 
‘‘ne peut surmonter la frayeur 


the flag-ship Montagne, 
hate a 


quil éprouve, et, pour éviter le 
descendre,” yet nevertheless wrote a flamboyant account 
of the action to Paris; how John Harvey was thrice 
wounded ere he ‘‘ descendait,” and how, when in his 
greatest need he cried: ‘* Persevere, my brave lads, in 
yourduty. Continue the action with spirit, for the honour 
of our King and country, and remember my last words: 
‘The colours of the Brunswick shall never be struck’”’; 
how the behaviour of drunken of the 
Vengeur caused the National Convention to hang up a 
model of the ship in the Panthéon, to name a new three- 
decker after her, and to characterise the men’s intoxicated 
folly as a “trait sublime du dévotiment Républicain” ; 
how, when there were whispers of surrender in the 
Marlborough, John Monkton, her first lieutenant, shouted : 
‘“T’ll bed d if she shall ever surrender !—I°ll nail her 
colours to the stump of the mast!” and how, at the same 
moment, a cock that had found his way out of a smashed 
coop, crowed cheerfully and wrung three cheers from the 
previously disheartened crew; how Codrington, then a 


danger, se 


some seamen 





HONOUR OF LORD HOWE’S VICTORY. 
lieutenant, with his own hands fired a number of the Quen 
Charlotte's weather guns into the enemy’s ship and the lee 
guns into another, without, orders, and, going on deck, was 
told by ‘* Jamie” Bowen, ‘‘ I could have kissed you for it” ; 
how Captain Molloy terrified one of his quartermasters 
and how, applying afterwards for a court-martial, he was 
dismissed his ship; how a seaman of one of Lieutenant 
Bernard Hale’s guns insisted that Codrington should fire 
it, and how he forced him to do it; how Howe mistook a 
French ship for the Znvincible, and with his sword struck 
Bernard Hale for firing at her; and much more. But lack 
of space forbids. 

And, after all, the convoy from America, the original 
cause of the action, escaped. It lost one ship owing to bad 
weather in the Atlantic; but with the 116 that remained 
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Rear-Admiral Van Stabel anchored safely in Bertheaume 
Roads on June 12. This success had the effect of obscuring 
the misfortunes of Villaret-Joyeuse and Jean Bon Saint- 
André, who otherwise, it is very probable, would have 
paid for their failure with their lives. From Bertheaume 
say the remains of the grand fleet, enveloped in the halo 
of Van Stabel’s glory, entered Brest in triumph. Villaret- 
Joyeuse was made a Vice-Admiral, and flowers were strewn 
for Jean Bon Saint-André to walk upon. 
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VANISHING CATRO. 
BY DEAN BUTCHER. 


The traveller who desires to have in the cabinet of Memory 
a picture of the Cairo of the Tulunides, Fatimites, and 
Mamluks, or even of the days of Mohammed Ali, would do 
well to hasten to Egypt without delay. It is not likely 
that certain great landmarks of these renowned dynasties 
will be immediately levelled with the ground. We 
can still mount the spiral minaret of the Mosque of 
Ahmed Ibn Tulun, and enjoy one of the most glorious 
views of Cairo. The quadrangle of the Mosque of 
Hakim the fanatic and its huge pylons remain. The 
tomb of Sultan Kalaun still stands, surrounded by 
its green columns, and of course, to come to the 
jwesent dynasty, the domes and pencil minarets of 
Mohammed Ali still dominate the older shrine of the 
heroic Saladin. These historic buildings survive, and 
are most of them cared for and preserved far better 
than they were twenty years ago, but nevertheless 
it is no exaggeration to speak of ** a vanishing Cairo.”’ 
The aspect of the streets, the familiar sights that 
gave such a vivid charm to the city when Lane wrote 
his exhaustive book on its manners and customs, 
and Thackeray sketched his rapid impression of a 
journey from Cornhill to Cairo, are disappearing even 
as Rome is disappearing. ‘The revolution began under 
Ismail, when tall houses with stuccoed fronts were 
erected in the jungle-like Ezbekieh Gardens that 
fronted Shepheard’s Hotel. Then the quarter named 
Ismailiya, after the first Khedive, with its wide streets 
boulevards, grew up. Later the large space 
of ground between the railway station and the 
Iinglish church was seized upon by builders and 
contractors. This site has strange associations con- 
nected with it. Here for the last time, in 1880, 
the ceremony of the Doveh, or Trampling, was per- 
formed. Tor centuries a sheikh, on a powerful steed, 
rode over a long line of prostrate devotees, who, 
though they often suffered life-long injury from the 
horse’s hoofs, yet professed to have taken no harm. 
The scene of this curious practice is now covered with 
tall many-storeyed houses, let in flats to Europeans. 
And the only reminiscence of the custom is the name 
of one of the streets, which is called the Sharia 
Moolid el Nebbee, or the Street of the Birthday 
of the Prophet, which was the day when the 
Trampling took place. 

Now old things are passing away so rapidly 
that after two or three months’ absence we find that 
our best-known haunts have suffered a transform- 
ation that puzzles us, and, like Kit trying to define 
the precise locality of the Old Curiosity Shop, we can 
only say we think it must have been somewhere here- 
abouts. A dozen years ago the Muski was very like 
what an Oriental street ought to be. There were 
two or three European shops. We recollect the houses 
of a provision merchant, an optician, and a_ jeweller. 
These had glass windows, show-cases, and counters, but the 
majority of the shops preserved the features of the dokkan. 
This is a small about seven feet high and 
between three and four in width. sechind is the 
store, or magasin. The floor of the shop is even with 
the top of the mastabah, or raised seat of stone or brick. 
On this the Arab merchant, in turban and flowing robe, 
spent hisday. Sometimes he bargained in a leisurely way ; 
sometimes he dozed, with his rosary of sandalwood beads 
between his fingers. When he 
went out, he hung a large net- 
work curtain of twine before 
the shelves on which his 
bales, his spicery, or his 
embroideries were — stored. 
The chief mark and cha- 
racteristic of the streets and 
the inhabitants was an air 
of delicious do-nothing. The 
water-sellers, it is true, lifted 
up their voices, but impor- 
tunity was lost in prayer. 
‘*Q may God compensate 
thee!’ chanted the sakka as 
he poured the water into a 
brass cup for anyone to 
drink. Strings of gaunt 
brown camels passed noise- 
lessly along, and solemn 
bearded men trotted on white 
donkeys, their sleek bodies 
clipped into zigzag patterns. 
Lut each separate figure was 
in grave accord with the rest. 
and contributed the note of 
vivid colour or the contrast 
of solemn shadow and white 
light that was needed to com- 
pose a whole wherein every- 
thing was blended as in a 
dream - picture. Now the 
Muski itself has given way, 
and is spoiled by the 
dummies of advertising 
tailors. There is no mat- 
ting overhead. It is a street, 
and a vulgar street. Every 
month some relic of the old 
Saracenic life, with its fierce 
fights that stained the very 
mosque floors with blood, 
and its relentless oppression 
of the Coptic Christians, of 
which Makrizi gives us so many instances, is vanishing 
away. The huge iron-plated doors and the intricate streets 
of the Coptic quarter remain to remind us of the days 
when the life of a Christian in Cairo was like that of a 
Jew in the Roman Ghetto. The improveris working havoc 
everywhere. The venerable fortress of Babylon, ‘ the 
Castle of the Beacon,” which was the scene of the great 
act of treachery which opened Egypt to the Arabs under 
Amr, is rapidly disappearing. 
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Meantime the transformation of Cairo into a European 
capital is rapidly going on. lJuge suburbs have risen 
between the Bulak Road, made Ly Napoleon I., and the 
railway-station. The houses are mostly the work of 
Italian architects, and are good specimens of their style. 
Shepheard’s Hotel, described by Albert Smith in his 
‘* Overland Route,” and drawn by Richard Doyle, is no 
longer a queer, awkward caravanseral; it is one of the best 
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appointed and most comfortable hotels in the world. The 
electric light illuminates the streets, and alas! the 
uncurbed cyclist flashes along the thoroughfares. LIvery- 
where houses are being built, and on the banks of the 
Nile, near the Kasr-il-Nil Bridge, a new quarter has 
sprung into existence. The open space known as 
the Kasr-il-Dobara is now covered with houses and 
avenues of trees: for in Cairo when you want a tree 
you do not plant a sapling, you take an acacia-tree 
of middle age, dig a hole and put it in. Here the 
New British Agency has been erected. It is a strong 
building, with no special features save size and stability. 
Its west-fronting windows command a glorious view of 
the Nile and the gardens, and Gizeh and the Pyramids, 
anl to the north we look towards that Embabah where, 


THE CHURCH OF 
From a Sketch by the Rev. W. C. Beurchier, RN. 

on a certain July day ninety-six years ago, Napoleon, 
Kléber, and Desaix broke the power of Murad Bey and his 
Mamluks. 


The British Mediterranean Squadron, under the 
command of Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, con- 
sisting of twelve vessels, has arrived at Venice. The 
Municipality and the citizens are preparing various 
festivities in honour of the British visitors. 
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A HUNDRED AND SIX YEARS OLD. 
The Princess of Wales has kindly sent a birthday gift, 
which is a shilling for every past birthday, to the Welsh 
very old lady, Mrs. Sarah Thomas, lately mentioned in the 
newspapers, who has completed the one hundred and sixth 
year of her age. An account of this remarkable instance 
of longevity, with several photozraphs, was sent to her 
Royal Highness by a neighbour and namesake of 
the extraordinary person, Mr. Thomas, of Glynivor 
House, Burryport. It has been acknowledged, by 
order of the Vrincess of Wales, with thanks for the 
interesting communication, and with a cheque for 
£5 6s., to be expended in any way that may seem 
most advisable for the comfort and pleasure of Sarah 
Thomas. The letter from Sandringhain, dated May 18, 
says that ‘her Royal Highness is much interested 
to hear of this very old subject of her Majesty the 
Queen, and wishes to make her a little present of one 
hundred and six shillings, one for each birthday she 
has passed.” 
THE MERRY SANDPIPER. 
BY A SON OF THE MARSHES 


When the swallow and the swift are in our midst 
once more, circling overhead and darting over stream 
and meadow, a longing steals over us town dwellers, 
a longing that refuses to be satisfied until we can 
visit the brooks and the creatures that live on their 
banks and in their waters, among which our life was, 
perhaps, once more freely spent than it has been of 
late years. There is no one to ask leave from, no 
one to control us; so we go, as we did in the days 
gone by—only now we have to go to the sources of 
the streams, or very near them. So away we wander 
till we are close to the hills that the waters come from. 

Sandpipers — both species, the common fiddler and 
the far rarer green species—are fond of hill country, 
so we shall saunter up this moor stream, which is of 
no width but yet is full of red speckled trout, to see 
if we can find one. 

Slowly moving up one of the fairest moorland 
hollows that, to my thinking, human eyes ever rested 
on, we find that even here content does not reign, 
for a woman who has not passed her prime, judging 
from her looks, tells us in answer to a few simple 
questions that ‘‘some folks think it grand here, 
but,”’ added she, ** I wish I was out of it all; I am 
not well, and my poor children are but weakly 
ailing little souls. There is little to see from one 
year to another, nor yet to hear, but the moaning of 

the firs.’ One feels there was much truth in this; indeed, 
moorland mists and exhalations from the bogs are in any 
case to be avoided. The spot is very beautiful and very 
lonely, and that is the reason we visit it, but one would 
not wish to stay there. Dull thoughts, however, must be 
left behind, for we are in search of a creature that is the 
feathered personification of active joyous life—the sand- 
piper, or fiddler, as the bird is called. The trout shoot like 
arrows up the stream in front of us as we march along. 
We shall come to a pool presently, and then must very 
cautiously examine it. 

Here it is; only there is nothing but trout to be seen. 
They are merrily rising in all directions ; in fact, the pool is 
alive with them; but as we have not come to fish, we 
move on. Green ferns, waxen-leaved whortle shrubs, and 
heather are all around, and 
the moor is plentifully 
sprinkled with stunted firs. 
It is no use to look here, so 
on we go, following up the 
stream. The sound of falling 
water reaches us; it is the 
natural overflow from the 
pool above ; the largest pool 
on the moor, one side of 
which is Lordered by the 
whitest glistening sand that 
has been washed down from 
above by the feeding stream. 
It is just a moorland mirror 
fringed on one side with 
low alders. On a spur of 
peat and gravel a_ fine 
birch has managed to plant 
itself, throwing faint lines 
of shadows on the bright 
sand. All this we can 
from behind the screen of 
alders; and we see something 
else, for from the edge of the 
turf something runs on to the 
sand, to the edge of the pure 
water, and some small grey 
dots with it: it isa hen sand- 
piper. As the birds run, they 
look like grey stones moving 
about when they are reflected 
in the water. So closely did 
they fall in with their sur- 
roundings that, even with a 
glass at very short range. we 
are barely able to follow 
them. 

As we watch, the grey 
dots vanish like a flash and 
the mother shoots over the 
pool, wheels round rapidly, 
and joins her chicks some- 
where. The cause of their 
alarm soon shows itself, for the broad wings and light 
breast of a heron are reflected in the still water of the 
pool over which he floats. 

The green sandpiper is the most 
movements of the whole family of waders; he 
and goes like a flash, seeming literally to fall from 
you know not where. There he is bef you; the 
next moment the beautiful bird with his whistling 


note is gone. 


see 
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RARTHQUAKES 
IN GREECE. 
The disastrous 
effects of the series 
of earth ju ikes 
that be gan in the 
third week of April 
in Eastern Greece 
have excited much 


com pass nn Phe 
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ial Villages al | 


destroyed. The 


I this Visitation 
ure thos ‘ 
prised within th 
ancient Pho 
aotia, on t 
shore of the chan- 


nel which BE pit 
rates the larg 
island of Eubcea, 
or Negroponte, 
from the con- 
tinental parts of 
(jreece to the 
north of Attica. 
In the ages of 
classicalantiquity, 
Thebes, the chief 
city of Baotia, 
was one of the 
most renowned 
scenes of mythical 
or legendary 
romance, and sub- 
sequently of im- 
portant historical 
transactions. The 
mod rn town wis n eom pear itive ly insignifi ant place 
of three thousand inhabitants: but the neighbouring 
country, a low, damp plain of fertile soil, supported 
numerous pastoral folk, and projects of draining the Lake 
Copais and the Livadian marshes have promised much 
benefit in the way of extending agriculture. On the shore 
of the gulf some thirty miles north of Thebes was the 
lately thriving town of Atalante, in Phocis, which has, 
with the villages around it, suffered more than any other 


place from the earthquake. 
north-east of Athens. 


Our Illustrations, from sketches by the Rev. W. C. 
ITood, of the 
Mediterranean Squadron, show the scenes of havoc in 
that neighbourhood as they appeared on May 12. 
town of Atalante was then all in ruins, 


H.M.S. 


Bourchier, naval chaplain to 


abandoned by the whole population. So 
villages within a short distance of the 
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monasteries of 
Saint Martinos 
and of Proskyna 
have been de- 
stroyed. The 
church attached to 
the latter collapsed, 
and thirty persons 
attending evening 
service were buried 
in the ruins. 
The pier of the 
harbour at Telli 
was rent asunder 
and sank beneath 
the sea. At Bra- 
gana, some large 
boulders, which 
had become de- 
tached from a 
mountain, over- 
whelmed 
huts and crushed 
the inmates. 
Wide and = deep 
chasms opened in 
the ground in 
the neighbour- 
h oo d. M u ch 
damage has been 
done at Chalcis, 
where a portion 
of the old Venetian 
fortifications and 
the church tower 
fell. Violent 
shocks were felt 
throughout Eulaa 
and the neigh- 
bouring islands, 
Skiathos, Skope- 
los, and Skyros, 
The shocks were 
less severe in the 
Peloponnesus, 
while Zante and 
the other Jonian 
Islands appear to 
have escaped with- 


some 


In the city of Athens the shocks were felt, 


and took effect on some part of the remains of the Parthenon 


and was 


which 


eet OO eee 
a: “ + 


’- 


charitable 


and the Arch of Hadrian, from which a few stones fell. 
The Greek Government has been taking active measures 
for the relief of the sufferers. 
The family showed the keenest sympathy with the victims, 
and have been superintending the measures of relief, for 
purpose they 
Atalante in the royal yacht. 


The King and the royal 


from Athens to 











THE RECENT EARTHQUAKES IN GREECE: THE TOWN OF ATALANTE, IN RUINS, 


From Sketches by the Rev. W. C. Bourchier, B.N. 
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THE OPERA OF “ FAUST,” PERFORMED AT WINDSOR CASTLE BEFORE THE QUEEN, SATURDAY, MAY 19, 





THE 


JOTTINGS 
WILSON 


SCIENCE 
BY DR. ANDREW 


interesting obs on that scourge of civilisa- 
tion, typhoid fever, have been lately published by a certain 
lor. Alessi, and, as thes 
bearing on questions of public and personal health, 1 make 
no apology for quoting them in this column. lor it so 
happ ns that typhor is largely a preventible disease. 
It is a filth-disease; its germs breed and grow amid 
decomposing matter, which should be far removed from 
the abodes of men; and it is from polluted water or from 
bad drainage admitting sewer gas to our houses, or from 
both causes combined, that we acquire this justly dreaded 
and insidious ailment. 


rvations 


bservations possess an lmportant 


t is necessary, I may remark, to make a distinction, 
often unheeded, between sewer gases and sewer air. The 
latter may be, and mostly is, harmless; the former, repre- 
senting the products of decomposition, are noxious, and, 
inless observation is very much at fault, are responsible 
for much illness in those subjected to their influence. It 
has, of course, been a moot point as to whether sewer gases 
alone could produce specific ailments—e.g., typhoid fever 
or diphtheria—without the presence of the specific germ to 
which such ailments, in each case, are due. Of old, it was 
regarded as sufficient that sewer gas should be breathed; 
but this was before the days of bacteriology, with its 
demonstrations of the particulate and germ character of the 
disease-principle. Apart from this important question 
nobody doubted, or can doubt, that to inhale sewer gas is a 
condition, which if it does not actually produce specific 
disease, is likely to be attended with such a lowering of the 
general health that the inroads of illness are thereby 
favoured and expedited. 


The merit of Dr, Alessi’s investigations consists in 
the fact that he has brought under the object-glass of 
experimental research the all-important question-—can the 
inhalation of sewer gas give us typhoid fever?’ This 
query, be it remarked, does not necessarily deny the 
possibility of infection by specific microbes. Tor if sewer 
gas can be proved to impart typhoid fever to us, such a 
result will not invalidate the proposition that in one form 
or another the germs of the disease have gained access to 
our bodies, Assuming, then, what is proved, that sewer 
air itself contains few germs, and is not necessarily 
unhealthy, let us see what Dr. Alessi has proved to be the 
role played by the gases of drains in the propagation of 
typhoid disease. ‘To the influence of sewer gases he 
exposed certain animals—rats, guinea-pigs, and rabbits to 
wit. The animals were kept in a box which had a per- 
forated bottom connected with a drain. ‘These animals 
were inoculatel with typhoid germs. Another set of 
animals, by way of a coutrol experiment, were also 
inoculated, but were kept in their ordinary surroundings, 
and away from the influence of sewer gas. 


In the case of the rats living over the drain, a weaken- 
ing of their vitality ensued. They grew thin, although, it 
is added, their appetites were unimpaired. There were 
forty-nine rats thus treated to begin with, and of these 
thirty-seven died, exhibiting all the symptoms of typhoid 
attack. There were forty-one rats which were inoculated 
with the same material as those which lived over the drain, 
but which were kept away from sewer contamination. It 
is striking to note that only three of the latter set died of 
typhoid. The difference between thirty-seven deaths 
out of forty-nine and three out of forty-one is so 
striking that one may well come to the conclusion 
that some special condition affecting the first set 
had operated to produce the high mortality. That con- 
dition was, doubtless, the weakening of the system by the 
sewer inhalations; and, by the way, it is not at all an 
unimportant observation that rats, of all animals, should 
be unlikely from their natural habits to become so affected 
by sewer gases. Yet the typhoid infection had evidently 
found a suitable soil in the bodies even of these animals 
exposed continuously to sewer influences, with the result 
detailed of a heavy death-rate. 


I must not forget to note that the inoculation was made 
with only a slightly virulent cultivation of the typhoid 
bacillus, so that the case for the influence of sewer gas on 
the general constitution becomes all the stronger from the 
recital of this latter fact. The story of the guinea-pigs 
and the rabbits is of a similar kind. They showed also a 
high mortality. Seventy-two guinea-pigs were inoculated 
and boxed up in a drain. Of these, fifty-seven died of 
typhoid ; of others, inoculated, but kept in healthy sur- 
roundings, not one perished. Of eleven inoculated rabbits 
kept amid sewer gas not one survived; and amid all the 
rabbits inoculated, but kept in the ordinary way, no death 
occurred, 


About 90 per cent. of the animals died during the first 
fortnight of exposure, while only seventy-six died during 
the second two weeks. This is regarded as a noteworthy 
fact, since the inference is that habit, here as elsewhere, 
has an influence in modifying the living constitution and 
in enabling it to resist the infection which readily affects 
these unaccustomed to the surroundings in question. In 
other words, people may acquire a kind of immunity from 
the effects of sewer gases through constant exposure to 
their influence, whereas a person unaccustomed to“ such 
unhealthy environment rapidly succumbs. Allowance has 
also to be made for individual idiosyncrasies, of course ; just 
as we find that a dose of opium, which will affect one 
person in a very marked manner, may have little or no 
effect on his neighbour. The practical outcome of these 
researches is the lesson that sewer gases, whether or not 
they act as media for conveying typhoid bacilli to us, are 
a source of general bodily weakness and ill-health, and as 
such, are 4 = vigorously excluded from our dwellings by 
a proper system of intercepting drainage. 


It is true this is no new thing in sanitation, for, when 
our bodily vitality becomes lowered, we then lay ourselves 
open to the attack of many microbes that find no soil in 
the healthy body at all. Given the healthy frame, and I say 
the soil is unsuitable for germ-growth: we escape attack. 
But given a lowered vitality, such as breathing drain-air 
induces, and then we succumb, because in our feebler state 
the microbes find a suitable soil. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


] 


DE U Nove Thanks : they shall be considered in due course. 


JO Farreut The solution is acknowledged below, and we congratulate 
your young friend on her achievement. 
Southampton).—The diagram to hand, but unaccompanied by 


W Oxtry 
Please send that also, and we can then examine problem. 


solution. 
J N B ‘Hastings. 
A Lrpwic (Huddersfield 
what you proposed will not do; 
— out where you were wrong. 
No. 2616. 


—Thanks for the very acceptable games. 

There is only one solution to No. 2613, and 
but we have not the moves before us to 
Neither will Kt to K 3rd (ch) solve 


G Dovaias Anoas.— Your problem is accepted. 


L Desances.—Something omitted from diagram. Please send another’ 
We think it a good problem. As it stands, Bb to R 7th defeats mate. 


H O Bocer (Plymouth).—Correct, but too easy for publication. 


Correct So.tutiox or Proniuem No. 2614 received from Mrs Kelly (of 
Kelly) ; of No. 2615 from Ubique, E E H, T Roberts, J Bailey (Newark), 
Sorrento, E G Boys, Kk Worters (Canterbury), W Mackenzie, and Captain 
J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 

Correct Sotvutioxs or Prosiem No. 2516 received from Alpha, E E H, 
R Worters, Mrs Kelly ‘of Kelly), J F Moon, J Dixon, E G Boys, M Burke 
J D Tucker (Leeds), Fr Fernando (Glasgow), W R Raillem, R H Brooks, 
© D (Camberwell), H B Hurford, Martin F, W P Hind, Sorrento, H Mill- 
ward, Charles Burnett, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), W Wright, Shadforth, 
F Armitage, T G (Ware), W Mackenzie, W Righy, Ubique, E Louden, 
T Roberts, GT Hughes (Athy), J Coad, J I 1 (Frampton), and G Joicey. 

Appitioxat Correct Sotutions or Mr. Guytrzer’s Prosiem received 
from Miss Mathews, C M A B, H 8 Brandreth, Sorrento, R Worters 
Canterbury), Captain J A Challice, W Mackenzie, F Armitage, and 
T Roberts. 


Sonurion or Propiem No. 2615.—By P. H. Wittiams. 
WHITE BLACK 
1. Q to Kt 6th K takes P 
2. Q to Q 6th (ch K to K 5th or 6th 
3. Rto K 7th. Mate. 
If Black play 1. Kt take t 
P; 3.8 


KK takes + mates 


If 1, Qto Kt 4th, then 2. R takes Q, 


PROBLEM No. 2618 
By Hvou D. Inn. 


BLACK. 





Yj Yy 
WITT 











WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves, 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game playel between Messrs. G. Freeman and G. W. Briyrur. 
- French Defence 


white (Mr. F. wiite (Mr. F.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 3rd 14. PtoK Ktd4th Pto B 5th 
2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 15. P takes B P K P takes P 
3. KttoQ B3rd = Ktto K B 3rd Possibly best, for taking the Li-hop 
4.BtoK KtSth Bto K 2nd |} would have given Whiie considerable 
5. P to K 5th K Kt to Q 2nd =| advantage. 
& B to K 3rd 16. K B to B sq 
7 ct 2 
A loss of time that gives away the = z = ke 
advantage of the first move. The ordi-| 50° 2 > > aX 
nary course is B takes B, Q takes B, Q to | 19. ¢ astles QR 
QY 2nd, &c. 20. P to K 6th 
6. roecnat |S: eas? 
i: wreak continuation, eee Sense the | 93. Kt to B 3rd 
evelopment of his pieces on the Queen's | ¢ - 
side. to Q B 4th Frould have avon an 24. QR to K R 8q 
excellent opening. 25. Q to R 3rd 
26. Kt takes Q P 
. P to B ‘th , |. Up te this point, White has played well. 
. . » a to —— B 4th but this sacrifice is unsound, and loses the 
0 ‘ AD »>4tn gume. 
10. Kt to B 3rd P to Q R 3rd 26. Kt takes Kt 
11.PtoK R4th Pto B 4th 27. B takes Kt Q takes B 
12. Kt to K Kt 5th B takes Kt 28. Rtakes Kt P(ch) R to Kt 2nd 
13. R P takes B P to Kt 3rd | 29. Qtakes RP(ch) K to B sq 
If P to B Sth, R takes P gives adangerous | 90. Rto K B 6th (ch) QR to K B 2nd, 
Attack. | And Black won in the ending. 


BLACK (Mr. B.) BLack (Mr. B 


P to Q Kt 4th 
Kt to Kt 3rd 
Q to Q 2nd 

P to Q R 4th 
Q takes P 

Kt to R 3rd 
Q to Q B 3rd 
QRtoQsq 
R to B 2nd 
QR to Q 2nd 


B to Kt 2nd 


CHESS IN HASTINGS. 


Game played between the Rev. H. Cuarmay and Dr. Cotnovene in 
consultation against Mr. J. H. Breacksurye. 


King’s Gambit declined.) 


WHITE 
(Messrs. C. and C.) 
15. Kt takes B 
16.P toQ Kti4th Q to Bend 
17. Kt P takes P P to Kt 4th 
Another fine move, against which it is 
difficult to find an adequate defence. 
3. P to Q Ath Q to R 4th (ch 18. Q to Q 2nd Kt to R 4th 
‘ kh = » S = - 5th 19. Kt to K 2nd 
. es Kt (ch) takes B wea ove, temp ck to 
9. Kt to K 2nd B to R 3rd ined B Penh Rey he —_ 
10. K to B 2nd would be P to Q B 4th followed by R to 9 
re 


. . % B sq, with a winning position, P to Kt 3 
We fail to see why White should not | was the correct mone in that case Black 
Castle at once. 
Kt to B ard 


replies with P takes P, and if P takes P 
Castles (Q R) 


WHITE 


. P to K B 4th 

3. P takes Q P 
. B to Kt 5th (ch) P to B 3rd 
. P takes P Kt takes P 


then Kt to Kt 2nd with a good game, or if 
B takes P, Kt takes B, P takes Kt, Q takes 
QB P, &. 


R to_K 5th 

Kt takes Kt 

P takes P (ch) 
R to Kt sq (ch) 


10. 
11. P to K R 3rd 
slack has by far the best of the opening, | 19 
i k 


and is now in a fine position for attack. 


12. P to R 3rd P to B 4th 21. K takes Kt 

13. B to Q 2nd P to K 6th (ch) | 22. B takes P 

This strong move breaks up White's | 23. K to B 3rd R takes B (ch) 

‘ame. 24. Q takes R B to Kt 2nd (ch) 
K B takes Q Kt White resigns. 





20. Kt to Kt 3rd 


€ 
14. B takes P 


On Saturday, May 19, the Chess Bohemians gave another of their 
exhibition performances, at which many visitors were present. On this 
occasion Mr. Moriau emulated the feat of Mr. Curnock, and played six 
antagonists simultaneously, all the players being without sight of the board. 
His opposing team were Messrs. T. W. Newman, H. C. Hill, G. C. Evans, 
J. E. Imbrey, E. B. Schwann, and J. H. Taylor, against whom he obtained 
the very creditable score of two wins and four draws. 

A volume of biographical sketches entitled ‘The Knights and King: of 
Chess,” by the Rev. G. A. MacDonnell, B.A., is in the press, and will be 
published shortly by Horace Cox. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 
It is long since there have been five Drawing-Rooms in one 
but there is now even talk of a sixth for this 
season. It is idle to deny that, though the permanent 
volume of trade is not added to by the luxury of the 
wealthy, yet the immediate profits of a large section of the 
business and working world depends on the activity of the 
leaders of society in stimulating the season’s expenditure. 
A striking illustration of this was given to the public a few 
months ago. A large London drapery and dress business 
was formed into a company, and the accounts that were 
published gave the profits for the past few years, year by 
year. The season that was spoiled by the death of the Duke of 
Clarence showeda diminution of nearly one-fifth in the profits 
from those of the preceding and following years—several 
thousand pounds not ‘‘ turned over” in one house alone. 
This means want of work and distress in hundreds of 
humble homes. 


season, 


Embroideries were a leading feature of the Court 
gowns at all the Drawing-Rooms this season. The most 
beautiful (and costly) are those that are done on the 
material of the train or tablier of the skirt; those 
which are appliqué are less effective. On a yellow 
satin petticoat was worked an embroidery of dull 
gold pearls and steel beads, the pattern vine stems 
and leaves, thickening towards the hem, where there 
appeared three large rosettes of steel-grey velvet, this 
being the material of the train and bodice, trimmed with 
old lace yellowed by age. Another yellow satin gown had 
an embroidery of crystal and pearls, which were both 
worked on and outlined round large leaves of yellow velvet, 
and a tiny ostrich feather tip worked into the design in the 
point of each leaf gave it a singular lightness of effect ; 
this was worn with a train of yellow-and-white brocade 
trimmed with ostrich tips all round. A superb white dress 
had a train of satin, the ends turned back deeply with 
pale gold brocade, and the petticoat of satin being covered 
with gauze embroidered on to the material with crystal 
and gold beads, the bodice similarly treated. Gold-colour, 
the true yellow of the precious metal, is so obliging 
in combination, and at the same time so complimentary 
both to blonde and brunette, that itis no wonder it should 
be very greatly employed. A much-admired gown worn 
by an American ‘ millionairess’ was of pale blue and 
gold; the train was in pale blue velvet, with the ends 
turned back with golden satin and trimmed along at 
intervals with clusters of blue feathers. The petticoat was 
of yellow brocade, trimmed with the softest of lace 
flouncings, caught on with blue plumes. In another dress 
yellow of that bright type was worn with heliotrope. ‘The 
train was a brocade of yellow patterned in a scroll-like 
design with the pale peach tint, and the skirt of plain 
yellow silk embroidered with many coloured beads, and 
draped down the sides with white chiffon. Nut brown and 
yellow was yet another combination. The train of velvet 
in the darker tone was lined with yellow, and the skirt of 
plain yellow satin and the bodice were both trimmed with 
lace shown up by being laid over chiffon. 

Black is always safe wear, at Court or elsewhere. It is 
combined with endless varieties of tone. <A really superb 
gown had a plain train of black velvet hung only from the 
left shoulder, lined with white satin, and worn over a skirt 
of black satin trimmed with pink roses and white lace. 
The lace was draped along the foot of the skirt, and the 
wide and thick trail of roses, with their own leaves, began 
at either side of the petticoat near the hip, going down in 
a vandyke to meet the top of the flounce at the centre of 
the front; the black bodice was trimmed with a berthe of 
lace and a cluster of roses at each side. Another black 
dress had a moiré train, lined with violet, which showed 
well at the waist, and was turned back at the ends, over 
a skirt of violet and silver brocade, trimmed along the 
bottom at intervals with clusters of violets. In another com- 
bination the exact centre of the skirt was a gold brocade, 
the sides, in Louis XV. style, were of plain yellow satin, 
and the train of black velvet lined with blue, large open 
bows of black velvet lined with blue being placed on the 
skirt, down where its two portions met, to match the train. 
A charming brocade, used for the train over a white satin 
and lace skirt, had a ground of white moiré brocaded with 
little silver baskets full of wee pink rosebuds, and the 
handles decorated with true lover’s knots in blue ribbon. 
Another lovely brocade had a pale mauve ground with 
white baskets, like wicker-work, on it, apparently holding 
bunches of Czar violets. ‘This light brocade train was 
curiously lined with black satin, and the petticoat worn 
with it was of pale green almost covered with lace, the 
bodice being of the mauve brocade with a green, lace- 
draped vest, and a narrow twist of black velvet along the 
décolletage to hold the emerald and diamond brooches. 


Mrs. Langtry dresses so beautifully and wears her 
things so well that she has great influence on fashion. In 
‘** A Society Butterfly ” she wears a series of new and first- 
rate dresses, not at all stagy, but just such as any woman 
would be glad to possess. Sashes are coming in again, and 
her first dress has one; the material is white ribbed silk, 
cut out heart-shape in the throat and filled in with 
pleated silk muslin, with a twist of a white and red plaid 
silk at each side, and of this fancy silk the sash with one 
long end and one big bow is composed; except for that 
the skirt is plain. Then comes a tea-gown with a front 
of accordion-pleated white crépe and a back of a beautiful 
brocade, with pompadour flowers on a ground of white 
with silver threads; a yellow sash outlines the hips and 
falls in ends at the back. In a pink silk Greek dress, 
Mrs. Langtry shows the beauty of that style for a figure 
like hers, unspoiled by tight stays. Her evening dress is, 
however, the chief triumph. It is a pink silk almost 
covered with spangles. The skirt is cut bell-shape, with 
a not very long train, and is covered all round and nearly 
to the waist with net embroidered closely with silver 
spangles, these shimmering specks becoming a thick fringe 
some eight inches deep round the foot. The bodice is of 
pink silk, and the sleeves of spangled material, and a trail 
of pink roses on both bodice and skirt makes a finish. A 
gorgeous, glittering array of jewels is worn with all this 
other glitter, a splendid diamond tiara and a multitude of 
brooches, and altogether the beauty is a vision worth 
beholding. 
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TEA MERCHANTS TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
&c., &C., &, 





THE 


“PREMIER” \ sta _ Om 
TEA a Wy, 2 : tee 21, MINCING LANE, 
MERCHANTS /¢@e4/=) © Va) 
OF THE WORLD. (|\\S5 : ~ = 4 LONDON, E.C. 


(LIMITED). 
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: $ iad 2 = = : YY Y GY 4 Z 
TEA, FIR ST- HAN D. 
IMMENSE SAVING in cost. Ls= a Ip. 1/3 a Ib. 1/S a Ib. 1/9 a lb. 2/= & lb, "Kincbom, CARRIAGE PAID. 
7, 10, 14, or 201b. packed in Canisters; 40, 65, or 1001b. in Chests, Without Charge. Tea for Distribution put up in i, 4. or 11b. Bags free. THOUSANDS OF PACKAGES SENT OUT DAILY. 


THE PUBLIC ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO WRITE FOR SAMPLES (SENT FREE), TO TASTE ANY OF THE ABOVE TEAS AGAINST THOSE USUALLY RETAILED AT CONSIDERABLY HIGHER PRICES, AND TO JUDGE FOR THEMSELVES. 


In addition to Hosts of other Customers, BETWEEN 700 & 800 HOTELS (many of them the Largest in the World) ARE SUPPLIED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY. 
U. K. TEA CO.’ Teas are dispatched to any part of the World under Bond, at inclusive Special Rates which comprise all Charges for Bonding, Carriage, Foreign Duty, Insurance, and Packing. Foreign Price Liat free on application. 


EVERYONE WHO KNOWS THE LUXURY of a DELICIOUS CUP of TEA deals with the UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Lim? 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.¢. 


UNITED KINCDOM TEA COMPANY’S Special TEA for INVALIDS. “U.K.” Brand. Almost entirely free from Tannin. 


ANALYSED and RECOMMENDED by the LEADING ANALYSTS and the MEDICAL PRESS. Can be taken with impunity by INVALIDS end PERSONS of WEAK DIGESTION. 
In Canisters, 3s.a 1b. OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, &c.. EVERYWHERE. 




















WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the 
Commissariot of the county of Edinburgh, of 
the trust disposition and settlement (dated 


June 11, 1892) of Mr. R bert Clark, printer, tee zz Hh 
: died ; im 


kdinburgh, who at Pau on March 17, 4 t wip 7 


f ted to Edward Clark, the son, James a i yy, 
Kirk wood Andrew Ilugh Turnbull, and Rt aa 
| is Jackson Wilson, the executors nomi- ¥ . = mm 
niat vas resealed in London on May 16, the ee "i 

f the personal estate in England and 

i iting t L165 164 
| Scotch confirmation, under seal of the 
{ iniot of the county of Iedinburgh, of 


rust disposition and settlement (dated 
Ju 6, 1890) of Mr. John Hope, writer to 
t ynet, of 31, Moray Vlace, Edinburgh, 

ml on Jun 25, granted to David 





MODEL Ot THE HOLY CITY, OR NEW JERUSALEM, AS DESCRIBED BY ST. 
BOOK OF REVELATION. 
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her nephews Reynold Henry Newton Alleyne, 

Jouverie Alleyne, and Reynold Alleyne 
Clement; and_as to two fifths for her nieces 
Rosalie Philippa Hampden Clement, Agnes 
Rebecca Corfield, Agnes Martha Browne, 
and Gertrude Alleyne equally. 

The will (dated Nov. 16, 1893) of Mrs. 
Mary Hanbury, of Orwell Lodge, Dean 
Park Road, Bournemouth, who died on 
April 2, was proved on May 22 by Lucas 
Ewbank, the brother, and Francis Alfred 
Cobbold, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £22,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths various legacies to her 
own and her late husband’s relatives, god- 
children, and servants, including £6000 to her 
executor, Mr. Cobbold, in gratitude for his 
great kindness to her sister-in-law, and the 
residue of her property she leaves, upon trust, 





: ; Dan . awnie Ln Wh, A large and distinguished audience assembled to hes short lecture by the Rey. Canon Benham, B.D., . A : 
Hacoh Trimanet, atid Willian’ Crqulard iter, tal mvs hich have been ematraced by Shem steer, and are exkibind at for her sister, Annie Liwbank, for life. At her 
M arti the executors nominate Was res¢ ale d of the Holy ¢ ity, or Hew Je raceme, dremggene described by St. John in Chan. sal, of the Book of at ad ra The death she leaves £1500, = trust, to provide 
in London on May 16. the value of the pate aot vee - “ pearl, and in the walls are set real Gans to heen Ge twelve foundation stones, in exact a stipend for the clergyman having the ae 
personal estate in England and Scotland  fipuwe ef the Lamb ust vite damental man ome tee pet aceon, te tes adits te Oe ee eo SOtals im the. distrecs of Malmonvury Farm, 
an inting to £145,223. Rey. Canon Benham discussed the question of the proper translations of the Hebrew names of the various Bournemouth, or otherwise, for the religious 

Wha cell (Acted Slaw $4) of Wi een’ he ie ennnl Can ee a ee )=—a ee ok re: es ee 
M By P chen ’ . = bgt Sooe a Pe model of the New Je rusile m, he described the oe ious foundelion stones, to each of Swhich an ‘allegori¢ al i be ng“ 3 ~” > ee 
, svre, IY 4 y meaning was probably attached, as well as to the gates of pearl, the latter being considered in ancient times arwickshire, lor a@ similar purpose; ae 
Hall, Leicestershire, and late of Dit hling, the most precious of gems. each to the Railway Benevolent Society, the 
near Brighton, who died on March 17, was Church Missionary Society, the Society for the 
proved on May 17 by Ferdinand John Eyre, the nephew, Fletcher, the widow, the value of the personal estate Propagation of the Gospel, and the I’ox Memorial (Rugby) ; 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £135,811. amounting to upwards of £28,000. The testator bequeaths and other legacies. The ultimate residue she gives to her late 
The testatrix devises and bequeaths all her real and personal his household furniture and effects and £100 to his wife. husband’s cousin, Isabella Frances Chevallier, and her nieces 
estate to her nephews and nieces, Vincent Thomas Eyre, The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves upon Lucy Cordelia Ewbank and Mary Frances Caroline Ewbank. 
Arthur Henry Eyre, Lube rt Kdward Eyre, Ferdinand John trust to pay the income to his wife for the maintenance of The will (dated June 14, 1893) of Mr. John George 
I) re Julia Mary Norris, and Matilda Mary Eyre, the herself and his children until the youngest attains twenty- Thomas Wentworth Byng, of 20, Carlton House Terrace, 
children of le r brother Vincent Anthony Eyre, and Lady one, and then, or on her remarriage, to pay one-third of who died on Jan. 6, at Rue Challiot, Paris, was proved on 
Arundell of Wardour, the daughter of her sister Mary the income to her for life. Subject thereto he gives the May 17 by Colonel the Hon. Henry William John Byng, 
Errington ¢ ‘ _ sh — sama ither of her said residue to all his children in equal shares. the father, the sole executor, the value of the personal 
nephews ane weces die ( ile ( s e ssue are . 2 — ¢ ‘ ine rards j "17 The sti P 
nt tener net  apdinomts~ ne egal ee The will (dated April 11), with a codicil (dated April 23, inp mons ee Sp. eagle glace er engin ye 

: : : 1894), of Mrs. Rebecca Martin, of The Hall, West Farleigh, devises and bequeatns a pe Swen Sa Cavern See tome 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal of the Commis- Maidstone, who died on April 25, was proved on May 22 by personal, to. his Swo sisters, Mary Elizabeth Agnes and 
sariot of the county of Argyll, of the disposition and deed Sir John Gay Newton Alleyne, Bart., the brother, and Amy Frederika Alice, in equal shares. , 
of settlement (lated Oct. 26, 1893) of Dame Janet Frederick Charles Arkwright, the nephew, the executors, The will and three codicils of the Hon, Mrs, Catherine 
Colquhoun Mackinnon, of Balinakill, Clachan, Argyll- the value of the personal ‘estate in the United Kingdom Cecilia Pratt, wife of Mr. Walter Caulfeild Pratt, of Oving 
shire, who died on Feb. 24, granted to Robert Jameson, amounting to upwards of £24,000. The testatrix sives all House, Oving, Bucks, who died on March 25, were proved 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Jameson, and John Mackinnon, the property settled upon her on her marriage by her father, on May 17 by Henry Joseph Chinnery, one of the executors, 
the executors nominate, wus resealed in London on Sir Reynold Alleyne, and charged on his property in the the value of the personal estate amounting to £11,196. 
May 15, the value of the personal estate in England and Island of Barbados, to her said brother; her wardrobe, The will of Mr. Alexander Dingle Stocker, of The 
Scotland amounting to £115,145. £300, and an annuity of £30 to her servant Hannah Hollies, Brampton, Newcastle-under-Lyme, clay merchant, 
_ The will (dated March 14, 1893) of Mr. George Arthur Elizabeth Watson; and other legacies. The residue of her who died on Jan. 11, was proved on May 17 by Edward 
Fletcher, of the Red House, Scarrington, Notts, who died property she leaves, upon trust, for her sister Caroline Stocker and William Jeffry Stocker, the brothers, the 
on Noy. 16, was proved on May 15 by Mrs. Kate Annie Rycroft Alleyne, for life; then as to one fifth each for value of the personal estate amounting to £10,490. 
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GAZE steadily at the centre when vou 
will see alternately 


ONE CUBE on the top of TWO CUBES, 


each having ““PEARS” on the top side; 


TWO CUBES on the top of ONE CUBE. 
each having ‘‘ PEARS” on the bottom side. 


The Cubes, in fact, appear to be 
continuously turning topsy-turvy, thus :— 
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, S\y(elbbis STERLING SILVER AND “PRINCE'S PLATE” 


Regd. 71,552). 
“Highest attainable Quality. Unequalled for Hard Wear.” 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS POST FREE. 





at ~g pv, 
Ay Ler 4 af 
TN Air 4/3 
a heats 


y 


ctro Silver Hot Water 
ug. Fluted, with Ebony Hash-Dish, with Loose 
Handle and Knob 
1 yiat £11 
1} ., 11 
2 
2 


Prince's Plate Kettle and Stand, with Ebony 
; Handle and Knob 
Inner Dish, complete, with Lamp and 1} pints £3 15 o Aw 
Stand in Prince's Plate, £5 10s. Claret-Jug, Richly Cut Glass 2} pints, £4 1 
The same, but all in Sterling Silver, £19 10s. Prince’s Plate Mounts, £3 &s. 
Sterling Silver Mounts, £7 10s. 


ts £4 5 0 


Handsomely Chased Sterling Silver Sugar-Dredgers, 
Sin., £8 5s.; 7in., £7 7s.; 6iin., £6. 


Goods sent to the 
Country on 
Approval. 


MAPPIN and WEBB’S New Asparagus-Frame, with Sauce-Boats, 
Sterling Silver Salad-Bowl, handsomely Chased, interior richly Gilt, 
£10 10s. Sterling Silver Salad-Servers to match, £ 


’rince’s Plate Sterling Silver 
complete, as illustrated, in Prince’s Plate, £5 6s. . 3 00 £715 0 
3 10s. 12 
ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES— 


2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. & 158 to 162, OXFORD STREET, 


‘Coburg ”’ 


(Facing the Mansion House.) 


Manufactory: Royal Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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OBITUARY. sishop of Riverina. He married, in 1887, Jane Isabella, has often been inaccurately given. The narrative will bea 
We have to record the deaths of daughter of the Rev. Professor Heurtley. valuable contribution to the history of comic journalism. 
General Montagu Jat furnbull, on Mav 19. at The The Hon. Mrs. Denison, on May 12, at 16, Chesham Now that the novel of adventure is so much in vogue, 
Hermitac R si w | 1G ral Place, L mdon, Mrs. Denison, who was at one time Maid it may not be undesirable to hark back to Dumas. At least 
é red t \ J 9S ISI ig on of Honour to the Queen, was daughter of the Ven. ( harles this seems to be the opinion of Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co., 
{ ] f Staff Corns TRAG I erved in the Punjaub Baillie- Hamilton, Archdeacon of Cleve land. She married, of Great Eastern Street, as they are publishing a very 
campaign as officiating Quarte1 ter-General to the Force. in 1845, the Right Rey. Edward Denison, Bishop of handsome translation of Dumas in forty volumes or so. 
He married. in 1841. Harriet Jane, voungest daughter of Salisbury, brother of Viscount Ossington. ‘*The Page of the Duke of Savoy” has just appeared in 
Mr. (. J. Apperl Major-General Frederick Dormer Plowden, on May 18, two volumes. 
Mr. G ve Peter Low, of Sunvale, county Limerick, on at his reside nee, 15, Ladbroke Terrace, London. le was a Lord Rosebery’s Academy speech, far from interfering 
M 2 at Westgate-on-Nea Mr. Low, who was at one member of that branch of the family of Plowden of Plowden with the equanimity of the great advertisers, have caused 
‘ Sth H , born in 1843. He which settled in India, Major-General Plowden served in them to put forth increased energy. Mr. Thomas Beecham, 
; ‘ Mr. John Low, D.L.. High the Indian Mutiny. He was a major- general Madras of St. Helens, defends his firm from any aspersions, and 
1859 and was unmarried. Infantry from 1892. claims that his system is a positive benefit to the farmers 
Fd Recatitn Winans , Whit Sanday. She was The Hon. Evelyn Paget, on May 17, at Brighton. She and fishermen who display advertisements. ‘‘ I question,” 
f Mr. George Bishop, of Sunbury House, Surrey was daughter of the late General Lord Alfred Paget, C.B., continues the valiant correspondent who not long ago came 
. Captain Sir The Cuppage Bruce, R.N.. Clerk Marshal of the Royal Household, and had been Maid out of a Times controversy with flying colours, ‘‘ when 
\ t Dover as of Honour to the Queen since 1874. Ladas wins the Derby if the amount of her gains for her 
| t rR a 7 D.D., Bishoy , = _ illustrious owner would provide with sails all the boat- 
4 \ A) 4 : 7" shop oOo = z ; ; reais , nine. 3 Oe . ” 
i M 15. He v n of the Rev. Henry rhe origin and early history of Punch is being recounted owners who hay ; applied to me. 
] t Rector f St. Peter-le-Dail (oxford, Honorary by Mr. Athol M ivhe Ww in a contemporary. Mr. Athol At Port Soderick, Isle of Man. on May 24, four persons © 
(unon of Christ ¢ ech. Dr. Lintor who was ordained Mavhew isason of He nry Mayhy w. one of the proj ctors. were drowned by the upsetting of a boat in a rough sea. 
} n IS6S (‘urate of St. Mark's, Cheltenham. part proprietor, and first editor of Punch. He is also the A Spanish bull-fight at Madrid, on May 27, proved 
in IS70 II ne afterwat ls Vicar of Holy Trinity, grandson of Douglas Jerrold, so that he has had exceptional disastrous to one of the ‘‘ matadors,” who was so terribly 
Oxford; Vicar of St. Vhilip’s, Norwich; and, in 1854, first opportunities of learning the true story of Punch, which injured by a bull that he died in a few minutes. 
CAN BE OBTAINED WITH AGE AND GENUINENESS, | 
| 
GUARANTEED BY THE CANADIAN GovernmENT. §IR JOHN BENNETT, Lt. 
Me ti C% pe PILLLA WIDE Z_EE-, Watch and Chronometer Manufacturers, 
J 1 Ty 65 HEAPSIDE. LONDON, E.C. 
ZY “ 5 
ive CLOCKS. 
tl 000” The Finest Stock in 
g ; London, at Prices 
| Lower than ever. 
JEWELLERY 
A Large and Elegant 
Stock of 
every Description. 
SILVER WATCHES 
from £2. 
GOLD WATCHES 
from 25. 
LADY’S GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCH, 
Perfect for time, beauty, and work- 
| manship, with keyless action, air. 
| damp, and dust tight, 
Ditto in Silver, £5. 
THE CHEAPSIDE }-PLATE COLD CHA INS 
KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, ae 
With Chronometer Balance and ’ P 
jewelled in thirteen actions, in Manufacturers’ Prices. 
strong Silver Case with Crystal 
Glass. The cheapest watch ever 
| produced, Air, damp, and dust 
| tight. Ditto, in Gold, £12. 
| LADIES’ GOLD 
KEYLESS WATCHES. 
| Perfect for time, beauty, and 
| workmanship. With plain 
polished or richly engraved 
| 18-carat Gold Cases, fully 
‘ewelled, strong Crystal 
| Glass, air, damp, and dust 
tight. 
| Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 
PRESENTATION WATCHES, 
LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS £10, £20, £30, £40, £50, | 
HALF-CHRONOMETERS. to £250. . ‘oil 
| In 18-carat Gold Hunting, Half- Arms and Inscriptions A STANDARD GOLD KEYLESS PLATE c: 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, ALF CHRONOMETER WATCH, accurately | 
“lain polished or richly engraved, emblazoned to order. timed for all climates. Jewelled in 13 actions, ¥ 
Pptate finely Jewelled movements, Watches, Clocks, and Jewel- In massive 18-ct. case, with Monogram richly A: | 
7 hronometer Balance, specially lery repaired on the premises emblazoned. be) 
GOLD CAPSULE, 188} make, WHITE CAPSULE, Bottle ! adapted for all climates. by experienced Workmen. Ditto in Silver, 215. 





Bottled under Government 
49. per dozen. 





Ly the Wine Merchants i 
supervision. "England. 42s. per doz. Srr JOHN BENNETT, LTv., 


A N lJ N 0 lJ F A N 0 A B S 0 LV T F LY Pl R F C p | R | T. Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Manufacturers, 65, Cheapside, London. | 


ae -—--- es My 





OF ALL WINE MERCHANTS. London Offices: 69 and 70, MARK LANE, E.C. Ie a a C ill aa tae ele yea 
NEW YORK: 1232, BROADWAY. CHICAGO: 223 and 224, MONADNOCK BUILDING o I +45 ° BELFAST. 
. ’ “ . af Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 





IRISH CAMBRIC Children’s Bordered bis tha a clea 


sdies’ .. - 23 Ladies’ .. 2/9 
Gents’ .. -- 3/3 Gents’ ee 8/11 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. finner tating 3 per Soe 
Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 211; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each; Kitchen Table- 
Cloths, 114d, each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz.; Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/2} each. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 
"Once tried ROBINSON & CLEAVER (* iteimprea'iveisiatersstacs"), BELFAST, | 








Highest Award at Ghicago, 1893 
° 69 “prleLints Post Free 
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“tet > \oanofine”....6 & iV 


“. fine” Hoap.6*e 1] : " Sacks : an See <: 
Lorne Pomade..1vo. aways ‘used 
vec ——— Dr. DE JONGH’S ucer- crown 
Shoutd be used in every household. as { sor the tomptexion 
ef Sovo By Att Cuemists. WHovesace Depot: 67, HoLsorn ViaoucT. The most Efficacious COD LIVER OIL 
‘The only awarded at the Paris | Remedy for Diseases of the ’ 
Ebi = 1 ouT! INE cast, raroar, vesiiry, covr, rngumarisy, ricKers, &e 


V E hygienic, adherent & invisible It is sold by all Chemists, in capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 2/6; Pints, 4/9; Quarts, 9/- 
Poudre de Riz- CEL. FAW, Inventor 


See Testimonials surrounding each Bottle. 
9, Rue de la Paix, PARIS. — BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, Judgement of 8th May 1875 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., Lid., 210, High Holborn, London. 
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ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3090 I\lustrations) Post Free, 


7 é Py, y. ; SPECIAL.—OLD GOLD AND SILVER AND PRECIOUS STONES TAKEN IN EXCHANGE OR BOUGHT FOR CASH ; : 
OLD JEWELLERY REMODELLED ie Z> P — 

" = - on py 
S hoted English 
New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds < od Brandéather ans 
and 1 Whole Pearl, £4 48, Bracelet to match, 5 . Pees , Bracket Clocks 
£5 Ss, A Brooch, in second quality Diamonds, a _ fe, Ye 2 eee ie> —— < New Spray Brooch or Hair-pin, containing specially re- 
6d ; {pe (a tee 28 Diamonds and 1 Pearl, £5 5s. 


without Pearl, £2 17s, 64. DEKE ; : ding 
Pa . ’ = ¥ 2 Gifts or present- 
New Best Gold_Bracele eS containing 13 Bril- , ations they are 
a liants and 3 Rubies or : Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d. admittedly , 
> CN. of the most use- 
ik Sak? k- Xs g ful & rechorché 

“é ‘4 ‘ a An ex- : AS, ' Q (es) “All prices | presents, 
: q . Px Ct . perienced As- ’ : ~ y 4 4 Makers of ‘ 
le, fe Le ati 4 — %_, sistant sent COC yr ate <a Ee N > < . 
\ ~2 7 SF with a Selec. ~—* . , 
“ Q 4: he ° . tion of Goods { ry ae. * Vie era, 
CaS . if desired, s2* e fe ‘A vi eit 


New Donble-Heart and Ribbon Bar Brooch, ,, P ~ 4 . 
containing $1 Brillinuts and 1 Pearl. Stones NeW Brooch, containing 21 Brilliants and 5 Rubies or ————— -- , Best Gold Scarf Diamond Partridge 18-ct. Golf 
Sapphires, £5 58. ee. = Pin, 178. 64. 
New Pattern “‘® Diamond 


eet transparent, £5 15s. 
rer NELEY Brovch, £7 7s. 
DDN ih BOC) ~ j , 
- = ee New Tie Brooch, containing a3 
ee Ee > Dp 44 Diamonds, £5 5s. 18-carat p. ‘ oe 
var ' oo a ne, 2 > = ‘ New Ruby and Diamond Pen- 
———— i 7 C : a o dant, containing 23 Diamonds 


Choice Sapphire and Brilliant Half-Hoop Bracelet, £18 18s. : Ball, . and i Ruby, #5 158; or witl 
with Rubies instead of Sapphire<, same price. — = £1 7. 64. x, a gkxX 243 Dia nond ¢ entre, £6 15s. Larger New Bracelet, £10 10s. set with 6 fine Pril- 
Solid Gold Safety Pin : Py . yg ee 158, ero tots liants, 1 Kuby aud Sapphire, and a fine whole Pearl. 
Brooches, this size, 3s, 6d. gene Gest Tia. , eye Whole Pearl Bead Necklace for 
larger. \ L q 4 Stones sé rans- . ¢- - ¥ abore 
35 a. Sd» Se ca, S . Rubies and tH. above, £5 5s. 
ame in Silver, 1onds, 308. . ro 
Game in, Silver, 1, 18.34, = ga donires and Bia Pt as \\ pA @ SPECIAL LISTS OF GOLF 
ee Smaller size in Gold, 2s, 6d. monds, same price. , 4 WAUTICAL, AND SPORTING 
JEW.LLERY POST FREE. 


Diamond Violin, perfect model, £6 15s. : 9 O i~ ‘ . 
Diamvnd Mandoline, a tritle longer, 6 bs. re} A, , 9 _ Ay oan Brooch —— in Steck, 
-, Dh Pa or Pendant, £7 78. . 





























New Bar Brooch, 3 Rubies or Sapphires, 2 whole 
Pearls, and 14 Brilliants, £5 55, 











New Moon Brooch, containing 23 choice Whi 

Brilliants, £21 Smaller size,£15108. Same Brooch, 
‘ in Rose Diamonds, £10 10s i 
New Double-Heart Fine Brilliant Half- ' liz and £7 7s ° <ghY Lady's 14in. Morocco Leather 
Brooch, containing Hoop Ring, 18-ct. Gold RE KOPR EY ' ; | il Pins 
sor our reas = - " out. Sterling Silver-mounted 
yRaien ot Sue “Mount B98 ibe. yl pat) Re eer me . Fittings, Ivory Brushes (21 
iants. Stones set in stock from AT, ty Bett a pieces), £4 17s. 
transparent, £5 5s, 5 to 100 guineas. , . AO, par oes “ Illustrated List, Designs, and 

c ; 21 Al @& Estimates, post free. 





a 
New Diamond Wj Star Pendant 
Brooch, or Hair Ornament, 
5. A variet of larger 
sizes in Stock. Choice whole 
Pearl Bead Necklace for above, 
£5 5s. 





och in 


RRIDESMAIDS’ 
PRESENTS.— A 
large assortment 
of Pearl and 
other Brooches 
and Bangles, 
suitable for ’ D] 4 A 
Bridesmaids’ - < . S aie 
Presents .keptin ots) IX: NG ow one 
stock. Original = Aa ! Bl? ore q Brilliante. and 
H : “ 5- : Designs and 4 y } 5 yee Pearl 
andsome Horseshoe Brooch, set 2a) 4 ee A eS ’ Att yes WS ny ) ole ’ 
with 9 Pearls and 24 Brilliants, £35. - —_ eremntes fees ; men 7 7s. , 
racelet tu match, . ; . 4 - me Brooch, 
S08 Plemn em Ps se >) New Diamond Sun, forms Brooch or Hair Orna- nie A oo 
fi strati , New M Bre 7 ili gm: ment. Stones set transparent, containing 151 Jiamonds an 
NOTICE.—We have had so many | _ ° illustration, £30. rob jive bee im) (Fe ; Diamonds, £25, Larger sizes, £42 and £63. 1 whole Pearl, 
letters asking whether our | Smaller sizes, £25 10s. All Rose Diamonds, £4" / 3 Smailer, £17 17s, and £12 12s, £4 4s. CAUTION. 
Diamonds are real, we hereby and £17 15s. ‘ —— g ? 
beg to state that all our precious Set of 5, te, 1 large, ‘aaa Ss Handsome Diat 4 Rentent Three or Five Suns, fitted on a Band, form very Handsome dae we 4 Remens Borseante 
stones are real; also all Metals 2 medium, and 2 small, 52) fc.) anc 50 Br Hin endant, Tiaras. We have also a Tiara Frame that will fit either of these . are . ‘. bh > a“ re oe ry a 
Meitstion Goce nreamenoe Ree I fitted on’ Frame, "106 Ne 5 containing 60,riliiutety ttvses, | Suna or any other Brooch, price Ot. 04. If Suns or Sun are somes, tgiwter, taientinne, of, tert 
on Goods of any 6 . i 4 fy Wwe a OO 4 irp 7 . or ' 
oo Guineas. > a“ Stones set transparent, £17 15s. parenased wo Sasude Frame address is as under— 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 


6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Diamond Cutting Factory, AMSTERDAM. Telegraphic Address: Ruspoli, London, 


Similar Watch and Br 











Our Special Oxydised Si} 





























BRITISH TABLE WATER. 


clm praia sated ataees 201d Only in I-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and| — iulliilll Willi 
Fan ka ber ates my as| eons, and iol. Tine, whieh keep the) GaRar ae 
yet, in fact, the a an Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. WATER, 


medicme goes DIRECT to 
where the pain is; it . & cane Gettin’ Geen teal 
acts by absorption and WHA by a special process, and highly 
» A i_-4 = = “401 t bon « 
stops the pain at once. JA SSS charged with cart onic acid gas. 
we ‘> Inri 
The cure goes on; the e Ss ce = SX t <~ 
pain stops. Wherever LESS : Home, Club, Hotel, Restaurant, Bar, 
° ° ° = Z SS 1¢ Riviera, 
there is bodily pain, Yj ic 
: : y . Tropical Climates. 
in men or women, no F tj : an 
matter what the cause, a MY, —— ’ Salutaris Water Co., 236, Fulham Road, London. 
paisiaiecinsttintnncntaemmenanamnenammneliaitia 
' 
BENSON'S PLASTER KY, \ oe > ate 
ill cure it Back Ac he i Yy : : ) By ee Se been red 
will cure *k-Ac j y ae 
yf 
(even women’s ‘‘incur- Y g a NS : ehpreicoras. oe 
F » 99 PASSION: ac f Uf p S \ = The Moral is obvious! Diseases should not be 
able occasional Bac k- y . SiN’ allowei to grow desperate, but taken in time. “A 
Aches), Lumbago Spinal / \ \\\\ stitch in time saves nine’! and a timely resort to a 
. . / ° ha ae 
Neuralgia, Pleurisy, Rheumatic Pains, Stiff- ff y 
ness of the Limbs, and all Muscular and | git’ AM 
Nervous Aches and Pains. BENson’s PLASTERS Yip \ \ \ \e wana ee erate ceah an Oratias 
ré rie al -v are Stre — WY if \\ \ \ tation and Fiuttering of the Heart, Sick Hea 
not onl; allev late pain, they are Str ngthening AY , $ ~ \\N \ Drowsiness, lack of energy, a feeling of sivking at 
and Vitalising. Absolutely the best. / 4 ; : } a \\\\\\\ \ the pit of the Stomach, a disposition to take a dis- 
Price 1s 1id., of all Chemi ts, or post free on receipt Stoo : { = eyeem a ee en oe 
e Is. 1gd., mists, : e ce’ = - y a 7 ¢ a N\A H}\\i\\\) ne system. : 
of price, together with a copy of the “Home Nurse,” aaath d ; hk 7 3 I y | } al he vive man will be warned by Sera 
. samen: Ge "RY & SON } ; — : WW e “ature given above, anc q ; 
from the Manufacturers: SEABURY & JOHNSON, remedy, which is provided in 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE, 


of which a teaspoonful in ha'f a tambler of cold water, 
taken daily for about a week, will be found most 
efficacious. It is suitable for children, adults, and 
aged persons, and with the addition of a little 


In 6D. & 18. USED WITHOUT HEAT. \ WAS SSS AE > W/ r 
BOXES, OF ALL : > Y S XN ‘ . g YY ' LAMPLOUGH 3 
HAIRDRESSERS Fy " BN ~ cS ZY M WY 7 

ano rancy gf \ \XS 2% G | LIME JUICE SYRUP 


HOUSES IN THE ; . meine N b> 
THREE \ \ ‘ : Yi . , 
5 . . . - dec forms a most delicious effervercing draught, cooling, 

NY) Y regulating and invigorating. 


@QUEENDOMS 
HINDES LIMITED, sah FB 2 LAMPLOUGH S 
=f Z PYRETIC SALINE 


wnuractuReRS of BRUSHES ano TOILET AATICLES 
no en ee A TR ce : S —S=>= = 4 . is prescribed by the most eminent physicians, and 
endorsed by many thousants of those who have 


atl : z \ 17h 
‘ = : way! benefited by its use in all ranks of life. 


we ae eee 5., 48. 64., and 11s. and be 
: ae yl Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., an s., and may 
. satan an had of a!l Chemists throughout the world. 














SOLE PROPRIETORS - 
H. LAMPLOUGH, Lro., 


Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, weC., and take no other. 11g HOLBOBE ; 04.01 KWELL STBESE, LONDON, BO 
THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, ~ 


TO MOTHERS. we 99 
att alanine immeitemieadl me A STH VIA CURE 


SOOTHING SYRUP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. ’ | GRIMAULTS INDIAN CIGARETTE 
Has been used over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers | _ : ectoration. Asthma. hers ous 
for their children while teething with perfect success. It + tagka Catarth, ‘tesplesaness and Oppression 
pnmediatly relieved by Grimault and Cos Indian 


soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
Cigarettes, 1s. 9d per box ail Coane or post 


cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. a 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1jd. per Bottle, In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. free Wilcox, 239, Oxford-St. London, W. 
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MUSIC. misfortunes. On the following night, ‘‘ Pagliacci’ and autumn. The Norwegian composer returned here in 
Ther tt ‘dal the doings at the Opera ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana”’ were united to forma double bill, 1889, when he conducted a memorable performance of 
teas e past ly ¢ fost the Se and in the two-act opera Miss Lucile Hill made her his ‘‘Peer Gynt” suite; but since then, owing to bad 
fan I ee er aA a 4] ee a first appearance as Nedda it Covent Garden. Her health, ke had not visited these shores until last 
il naug / } 10 Ince the Clo ‘ rendering of the music was more satisfactory, no doubt, month he came over for the purpose of receiving 
brillia ng K La fe hanges of cast 1n certain than her acting, but on the whole this unequal artist his honorary doctor's degree at Cambridge University. 
oper lemand nt ti For instance did better as the wman’s erring wife than in any His appearance at the Philharmonic Concert of May 24 
‘* Fa May 25, a su ful rentree Margues part have her play before. On the othe added another to the many _triump ths of his later career. 
is by Mdlle. Nuovina, who sang here in 1890 hand, Signor Morello’s Turiddu the same evening while This time Grieg broug oe with = some more examples of 
hor rdébut at the Brussels Monnaie. At th very nearly perfect from the actor's ndpoint, was his ‘* Peer Gynt * style, comprising three pieces from his 
la Opéra Comique in Paris, t Roumania wanting inevery decent vocal attribute. No on ealises incidental music to Bjérns a tea ‘*Sjicurd Jorsalfar.”’ 
blished herseif as a favounte during ! with more truthful art the callous brutality of the Sicilian The characteristic elezance of these movements, and the 
nee f London, which period has seen peasant as he struts about the piazza and heaps reproaches sensuous charm of the scoring, set off to the utmost 
el ver vocal and histrionic resout . upon his own ill-used victim; and no one fails more advantage by a performance of rare delicacy and entrain, 
| i trifl » hard to altogether satisfy in thoroughly to lend the requisite xture of insinuating sufficed to secure an irresistible ovation for the gifted 
t ] ve but it has t] requisite charm, lavity, and abandonm to Mascagni’s music. master, who had to respond to no fewer than four recalls. 
\ ¢ for the later enes. Mdll Mr. David Bispham mad n this same o¢ mn really At the same concert Madame “Sophie Menter played a 
N forget ina hurry her expe rst-ra Alfio; wl r once in vay, the opera wa fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra by ‘Tschaikowsky, 
‘ f Cathedral see W i she ‘ ilucted, and adi too, by Signor Bevignani. and another of her own composition (orchestrated by the 
} ive immediately beneath t fa i rh nse yp of Grieg in this count: same musician), both of which served as vehicles for the 
act elled t main motionless until rescued ver fully gauged came here with his wit display of the most brilliant virtuosity. The vocalist was 
fi } cward posit that most ga if det ul co, and mad it at the Philharmonic, after that admirable artist, Mdlle. Landi. ~ 
M. Pla It wus t ict t pleasant episode for irds giving a St. Jame Hall, and appearing Queen’s Hall has been the scene of some extremely 
two al it th enjoyed thorough ol ral tu Tt S01 Ile w then interesting concerts late ly. In addition to that just referred 
pl 3 I that makes it tal for t I d with oper nd wa equently one of th to, we ought to mention the second Mottl concert, at which 
pol | i ridiculou le of pe | r% 1 lest ld in the lowing the talented Carlsruhe conductor gave evidence of his 
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WHOOPING COUGH © 


SAVED BABY’S LIFE. 





Wavf I WwW 
! hat for } il 
HOMOUCEA,’ forl y with i ed the lif t 
my dea aby It Id t etl 1 the bronchit 
at wl ping ug! ely a é I th ht « 
your ‘HOMOCEA er | ing b i ed two children 
lives in Cardiff I t me ! and I rubbed i 
thoroughly on baby's est, back, and its feet, and in ter 
minutes hank God, the dear little la ild take the brea . 
nd ist loing It is a fortnig If ple did t "yy 
know the al ue it, their homes w 1 ver without i u. 
For my f I hea f d wonderful 2 bronchiti *\ 
neu i mnd rhe matic pai in the } i I ill nev l “ 
it} it. I will speak of its value whe So | a 
me yours truly Mrs.) E. M. GAINI v | 
~ “ Ho ? g a ul Dealers at 18. 144. and 28.9d. 
P3 per t ? he eceipt of P.O 1 7 “\) 
a Se., Jf he Ag 1, Hamilton Squa ] : 
“~ Hooper, 43, King W Street, 1 / BR ‘, ) 
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\ TALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. | NAZMIA (or Bloodlessness) P sitively Cured, 
An Titustsnted Coeen. of Watches and Clocks at reduce 4 4 ECZEMA eradicated snd driven from t) ! Send 
prices pl u pa addressed envelope B.A Mercury’ Office, Bride- 
rT HN 'W Al EKER " ae and 230, Regent stre water, Somerset. No Cure no Pay 





CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


~ FAMOUS ER, 


HIGHEST HONOURS 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS, 


WHISKY CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Sold Ev 


INNES & GRIBVSE 
emanerge and London. 





erywhere 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


” PARTER G& NEW CAVENDISi ST. 


PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, w. 
















For holding a book or writing desk, lamp, &c., 
any position over an easy chair, bed or sofa, obviatineg fatigue 
and stooping, while reading or writing. Invaluable to 
invalids aos” nroee A most useful gift, 

CES from £1.1s. 


BREAKFAST-IN-BED TABLES {ass 


Adjustable to sonay » ei sb ht or inclination. for reading A uae 


INVALID 2 COMFORTS: 
Carrying Chairs from £1 . 


, Hospital & Street 
ap a og Ambulance. 
Trapped Commodes £1 

SELF-PROPELLING Bed Rests, 10s. 
CHAIRS from &2.2s, Bed Baths, 15s 
WALKING MACHINE (for the Paralysed. 






Exercising Chairs, £6.5s. Crutches, 10s. 6d, 
Flectric Bells, £1. Urinals for Bed, 3s.6da. Bed 
s, £3. 10s. Portable W.C’s, £6. Invalid’s Robe. 


Adjustable Couches and Beds £3 


Perambulators 7722s" £1. 15s. 


IRON INVALID CHAIRS & ay 


BAe: BATH CHAIRS *=:£1.5;: 
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Le 
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NEW SUMMER COSTUMES. 


Smart Tennis Coats and Skirts in Cream Serge, with small 
checks in various colours, 39s. 6d. 


Alpaca Coats and Skirts, trimmed Moiré, very cool and light, 
in all colours, from 57s. 6d. 


Blue and Black Serge Coats and Skirts (Coats lined Silk), 
from 42s. | 





SENT ON APPROVAL /F DESIRED. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD ST. 


“A LONG FELT WANT SUPPLIED. 
FOR THE BATH. 


Q1‘os Mosr NW 


(REGISTERED). 
For the BATH and TOILET-WATER. 
See Medical Opinions. (NOT A SOAP.) Softens Hard Water. 
DELICIOUS TO THE SKIN. 





























_ PROMOTES HEALTH, ACTIVITY, and VIGOUR. 


2s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists, or direct from 


The Cosmosine Co., 44, Granby Row, Manchester. 


Six Boxes, carriage free, in Case, direct on receipt of Postal Order for 15s. 


A PECULIAR BOOE. 


No book in the world has ever been published which is exactly like ‘‘ Mr. C.ow ; or, The Rook's 
It is not quite easy to explain just how it looks; but Chemists who sell Carter's Little 
copies of the book for gratuitous distribution. Readers should ask their 
If not obtained, send a postcard to the Publishers, the Carter Medicine 
London, E.C. Copy will be received by return. ‘‘ Mr. Crow”? is 


Progre ss.’’ 
Liver Pills are receiving 
Ohemists for a copy 

Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, 
a 32-paged illustrated pamphlet. 


CARTER’S 
LITTLE 


Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


Cure 


Torpid Liver. 
Sick Headache. 
Biliousness. 


Sugar-Coated. 
Purely Vegetable. 
Pleasant to Swallow. 
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Cure Torpid Liver without Fail. 
Cure Bilious Headache without Fail. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, Is. ijd. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND OUTH COAST RATILWAY 
7 PSOM RACES.—TUESDAY, WE DNE SDAY, 
THURSDAY. ar id FRIDAY June 5, ¢ 4 
» the Eps m D wns Station (on the Race- 
io ridge, Victoria, Kensington (Addison 
and ¢ ephemn Junction 
—_ Th s taken by Sout “a Western qn ay t o Eve m Town 
are mes Bees able to return by Brighton Company's direct route 
tr m » Epsom D whs St on th Course 


pPsom DOW NS ST ATION. —This spacious 


4 


ATOM NY 4 Sid Ga Sl KO 





gant ly furnis he 


[{REQUENT DIRECT SPECIAL EXPRESS 
AND CHEAP TRAINS between the above Stations on all 
ir days of the Races, also extra First Class Special Express Trains 
1 the Derby an 1 Oaks ays 


«PSOM TOWN a A T I IN. Express and 

4 Cheap Trains to Epsom I n (L. B. and 8. C. Ry.) 

! na toria, Kensington 
s and Cheap 
eturn fr 


tg oe GH BOOKINGS .— Arrangements have 
been. 1 ad i ! I 1 North - Wester yreat 
teri I Northert and Mi Un ur d R ailways to issue Throug 

ir Prir t the Epsom Downs 


all run either to the 
Sin Connection with 
e Epsom Downs Station 


ea FURTHE > PARTICULARS, see small 


ria, and Kens ingt m 
I 


their City Office 
‘ r und Gaz Office 
brained 
lremain open until 10 p.m. on Monday, 
and Thursday, June 4 6, and 7. 
A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager 


ook Or HOLLARD route to the Continent 

lai Sunday n cle Ne twin screw 
s.S AMSTERDAM 1745 n BERLIN 1745 tons and 
CHELMSFORD 1635 tons reapest and best route to Germany 


ul Holl 1 
ANTWERP ae Harwich, every Weekday. First, 


fe verp treet Ste at 8.50 p 
4 wrough and March 
yr time and money 
( 8 8.8. Wednes 
t ast parts of the 
’ e Continent,”* 
" } ‘ f the 
ental Man ag 


Oo N 


THE SEASON. 


rendered much more enjoy- 

and Monte Carlo, with the 

louble line of railway between 

jes to return, atter a performance 

evening after linner, to any of the 
ire accu med to sojourn 
under the able director, M 

in which . 


achieved a success eq t 
pany all of wh raine 1 thei: share 1s¢ aris ratic 
and fashionable audience « mprised many Playtest . nteCarlo 
from Nice and Cannes, and from Mentone; am present 
were the Grand Duchess Peter of Russia and the Gran a Du hess 0 


yrogramme of the Monte Carlo Theatre continued with “fy 
Madame got ert ed by esdames Mon 
and Gilberte, Messr avic d P. tert Mon Prin 
\ .* BI t 


anital bad achieved ¢ 
gramme rom March 10 to April 1 ¢ 
tior ‘ t wee in the following er 
y Saint-Saens, with Madame Deschamps-Jehin 
. Sonnambula Madame Marcella Sembrich 
eyla at Boudouresgq ue 2” 


ara, with Madame 


i f il ‘ tégiment and on 
close rs cle s,”’ performed by Malle 


e above list of entertainments at 
ther interesting proceedings at 


» be held by M. Francisque Sarcey 


sday and Sunday, there are the Classical and 
under the competent direction « M 


Internation ais : : : - 
very day will have its artistic performance and attraction = 

afi rato ie At tah tae my an dople ed by John Bull 
sullecte aintings ‘ und in. the 


Se = l- love John Bult and hiss ea hound Asher, 
i kai a —— Fi the he those Homes look cheerful ah | 











as other recreations and pastimes ; it affords lawn & 
ting, fencing, and various sports, exercises, and 


with Mae 
smnneegnents; besten tho enjoyinent of epnetins ond pare alr in the FOR POLISHING FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AlID 
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ad ¢ t. B ng or din one e renowned | GUTLERY, CROCKERY, MACHINERY, * FIRE IRONS, MANTELS, &r. 


her ad. meetir 3 juaintan 
Removes Rust, Dirt, Stains, Tarnish, &c 


ney find all th gaicty of Par “ian Vite, while scenes of fairyland, | QIL-GLOTHS, BATHS, STAIR RODS. 
ere docsnotexist. ren FoR CLEANINC, SCOURINC, AND SCRUBBINC FLOORS AND KITCHEN TABLES. 


LPINE HEALTH RESORT. MALOJA, 
ENGADINE Aly age ri} 6000 feet allitude 
GR AND HOTEL, MALOJA; open fi 
September ; cont 8 0 Bex ms. Every home comfort 
rent W sanitary arran 
golf nglish and ‘ mee rhic 
I 














ystem Pacer 
and ¢ 

oe any lish, Physician, ts. M.G I 
apply to the Manager, J. F. Walther, H tel Kursaal Maloja. 


VENICE. — Grand Hotel d'Italie. On ‘the Nis / yd 

Wg hs BB Fey Ay eR - I and Rey Wust . yd 
cous fare. BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor. “Loy Y, Has For over HALF A CENTURY Eg’ 
. ae I ee , m ra SUSTAINED iTS HIGH REPUTATION JUST OUT. A DE ticious AND 

\! MMER TOURS IN NORWAY.—Tour of MTOR, AS AN INDISPENSABLE TOILET REQUISITE. A New and Delicious Per- LASTING PERFUME 


rWELVE DAYS to the WEST COAST AND FIORDS OF fume for the Handkerchief. 


HOR WAY The well-known steam yacht 8ST St NI / a or 
igik vine ihe eens tenet el Stic | Price from 3/6 per Bottle. 
e secure id ft 8 


"Lun ro et, yg, se SOLD EVERYWH'ERE. 
iches : “H. « ad Son, 142, Strand. and branches, or from =, CAUTION.—Wote Name and Trade Mark on all Goods, and Beware of /mitations. LF 
Northern Wharf, Aberdeen. | “>s 96, Strand; 180, Regent Street; 64, Cheapside, London; and Paris. Vita 
(SANADIAN PACIFIC SERVICES. 
_CHINTOUND the WORLD. } VANC OCVER “ rT 7 LAUREN T-PERRIER. 


rest. onl Twin-screw Steamers on Pacific Cesan , 
esting route for tourists, through ¢ sc | q a8 
en sg us t : 
ting, Fishing. For ticke trate nd er 
Cat = Pacific 7 and 68, King Wiliam | <; 
b and 30, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8 hi x 


YONACHAN, ARGYLLSHIRE.—To be BoUZY, NEAR REIMS. 


\& SOLD. by Private Treaty, a ve attractive RESIDENTIAL . = P P 
AND SPORTING | E81 ATE, comprising excellent Mansion, Recommended by the Lancet, and pronounced by the British MepicaL Journat, after clinical eramination, 


Shrubs delightfully i ited on the shore of Wes “Loch ‘Tarbert ** sugar free, and a great desideratum for all, especially the DIABETIC, GOUTY, and RHEUMATIC.” 


Kintyre Dis unty of Argyll route of 








trict of the & 
steame! olumba and easily accessible to Glasgow, Edinburgh, j a THE 


» E "TE consists about 2310 acres, of which about 1460 
res are Hill Pasture ri or Land, 650 acres are Grass Parks, GRAND - VIN 2 BRUT c COCA . TONIC ¥ CHAMPAGNE = 
nd 200 acres are te "lantatio 
i The GROU SE MOOR, which is excellent and eas shot. is one 
of the best in the count Y- Phe gr Goan t ou ds ut oe P LAURENT-PERRIER). LAURENT-PERRIER). 
Loch ¢ an is capita rere is safe anch chit ane . ‘ 5 rags - 
pate 1 opp. rtunities for Wild Fi wl Shoo ting aud Sea Fishing ; A Wine of the highest class, and — flavour, strongly A combination, by the actual Champagne Growers,of the same 
apts cn APMAN. and THOMAS pay oops Tt recommended by the Medical Profession, even to those of GOUTY. “Grand Vin Brut” with pure Coca Leaf Extract. This delicious 
74. Gloucester hes ad, London, 8.W.; Mr. ARCHIBALD STODART, RHEUMATIC, or DIABETIC tendencies. It is freely allowed by Tonic possesses extraordinary restorative powers, and is now 
est Re t Street, Glasg essrs th vit ’ . > , re. : 
CE. 79, V Broad Street Avenue, London, E.C.; or Messrs. JAME- | eal Doctors treating patients for OBESITY. This Win mtaining | universally prescribed to sufferers from 
Gs MACLAE, and BAIRD Writers, 147, St. Vincent Street, | cmmemtmerce | 20 Sugar, never causes Acidity of the stomach, and is most INFLUENZA, (INSOMNIA, NERVOUS BREAKDOWN, 
Glasgow. — le ious an mw . 
MC yk E -E ASTHM _ fr ‘- t] merumatal Penaiers( lelicious and invigorating. NEURALGIA, and all forms of NEURASTHENIA, 
N O M —- : <¥" ~~ ao Bonay proc Reims A PERFECTLY pay WINE OF MAGNIFICENT FLAVOUR. caused by worry, anxiety, overwork, &c. 
: ded one hundre« 1 - res Rem > ¥ , . ‘ 
0 MORE ASTHMA cand francs, Gold and Silver Quarts, 84s.; Pixts, 45s. per Dozeyw Quarts, Sis.; Pixs, 456.; Hatr-Pists, 24s. pen Dozex 
AS Mi Medals, and admitted to be > 4} ‘ or 99 - , = 5 , 
N unrivalled aes Wwe joth these ‘‘ Champagne-sans-Sucre Wines are obtainable from Wine Merchants, Chemists, &c., &c., or 


pa er Seen Ee OE } sample s, ut the above pri es, Carriage paid from the Sole C yusignees, HERTZ a& COLLINGWOOD, 4, Sassex Plac ’ London, E.C. 
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vapacity as an all-round man in splendid interpretations of ‘e have no space to notice the host of concerts bouring districts, the friendly societies and trades, with 2 
Leethoven ninor Syphon ind excerpts from the and recitals of the ordinary description with which decorated car bearing the figure of ‘* Father Thames, 
works of Berlioz. n the afternoon of Monday the com- unateurs are just now being inflicted. A bare record, supported by five _—— watermen bs Shale state liveries, 
modious hall wa mm poverflowing by an assemblage if no more, is requisite in the case of two events— accompanied by the banner of the Order of Watermen; 
desirous at once of doing honour to Mr. Kuhe’s jubilee namely, the inauguration at St. James’s Hall of Wolff's other cars representing cricket, tennis, golf and archery, 
and of enjoving the lil itertainment that the veteran Musical Union, and the concert given at Princes’ Hall on with members of various clubs in costume ; and four 
| supplied in commemoration May 28 by Master Arthur Argiewiecz, a violin prodigy of cavalry soldiers of the famous Light Brigade, surviving 
- affair was unquestionably the nine years old, who is destined, if care be taken of him, to Balaclava heroes. Some aquatic sports took place in the 
In the evening a concert Gevelop into as marvellous an artist for his years as Josef afternoon, and a féte, with illuminations on the Thames, 
Liedertafel, a body of 120 Hofmann is. in the evening. 
e of tone and considerable PEE RNEE A hideous outrage has been perpetrated by some 
style. Led by Dr. Carl The opening by the Duke of York of the tidal lock and American miners out on strike at Cripple Creek, in 
r of the Berne Conservatoire, footbridge on the Thames at Richmond, which we have Colorado. Eleven men were at work in the mine, contrary 
Switzers displayed wonderful dash described, was further celebrated, on Wednesday, May 23, to the will of the strikers, on May 26. The others first 
sumber of part - songs by German by a popular local festival which was very successful. blew up the shaft-house with gunpowder, and then dropped 
winning hearty applause from There was a procession of the representatives of the an explos sive apparatus, with 100 1b. of powder, down the 
appreciative audience. borough of Richmond, including the Mayor, and neigh- shaft. All the men below were killed. 
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— Ee =i Tl ae MADAME P ATTI, ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
* RE OAR’S Saturday next, os thre 

y MISS FRIDA SCOTT (Solo Violin) 

L Ra ; Will Play 


Zigeunerweisen "’ . ‘ Sarasat 


C RPETS MADAME PATTI, ROY AL ALBER A 
1 The “DILETTAN TE” VOCAL. QUARTETTE, 
a Mr. James A. Brown, Mr Edward Dalzell, 


Frederick Bevan Mr. Robert Hilt 
Will Sing 


ey f ANTED fF . e - - Glee, * Sigh no >more, Ladies . Stevens 
WARRAN . Vart Song Lovely Night Chwatal 





NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. : TURKEY CARPETS MADAME P "ATTI, ROYAL ALBERT HAL L. 


Black Handle 5/6 A Pair, Ivory Handles, in Saturday next, June 2, at thr 
MESSRS, HARRISON'S GR AND WOR NING CONCERT. 


Ivory Handle 7/6 {ussia Leather Case, 21/- ™ . Have never been so low in price Full Orche 
ss Sed Pirie Sige Noes L ' ; : ductors—SIGNORI PIZZ1 and MASCHERONT, 
Ki pp 8 Duplex Strop 7/6 Kropp 8 Strop Paste 6d. . as at present. Tic ets a the Re oa Albert Hall, i and Mt: m Gore; of the usual 
FROM ALL PERFUMERS AND DEALERS. -— hs = Agents; and at Tree's Office, St. James's Hall. 


ve Se oa’ PRP BRUSSELS CARPETS. Lgoxcnsc poppe 








500 BORDERED CARPETS, —_| avn t2s.ieaturtay, Sune 9, ae 20" SE ret 


} also pooked by letter or te ies gram = Y¢ 





Made from Remnants and Old 
Patterns, always in Stock, y EATING’S POWDER.—Kills Bugs, Fleas, 


Is the blackest of crimes. Moths, Beetles, and all ay s (perfectly unrivalled). Harm- 
le 88 to everything but insects © avoid « ar Jintment insist cr 
i¢ 


IMPROVED NUBIAN is the ; = ; ee ; having “ Keating’s.” See the signat MAS KEATING 
’ blackest of BLACKINGS It .. ag AT REDUCED PRICES. © on the Dateide Wrap yper, ian which none is genuine. No 
é r S. , ; mah other powder is effectual. Sold in tins, 6d. and 1s, 
} polishes any kind of Boots & Shoes, from 
i Kid to Calf. Never hardens or cracks the 


s leather, and can be removed quickly. Is "7 Oe ee P : Se > 
A waterproof. Easily applied with a sponge ‘ + y gto = SPAR KLI N c 
attached to the cork. Sample bottle ; 2 be bh 5 —— P 





free from the Nubian Manufacturing URA I 1§ 


Company, Lad. 8, Great Saffron | 3 . | ra Ludgate Hill, London. 


Catalogues Free. Established 1832. THE PUREST * CHEAPEST 


as " - ° - Z , f all TABLE W ERS Abso- 
cuiiachagpuainil ya ft R iT} | \ The FIRST QUALITY, if by post, 2d. extra. a ™ plABLE WATER ite. im 
os: eble’s Gazette rate 1 per- 
J IN TUBES, | KEBLE S P ESS P PE, ' Address, Keble’s Gazette, Margate. charged with Carbonic Acid Gas. 
1s. 6d. and 3s. each. PERFECTED in a more expensive and durable Briar. 1/6 THE a Phas Stas cl G 
duced.’ 
: | THE GREAT AFRICAN EXPLORER, says: “It is a Gem. The ih ie 
THE ORIGINAL E U xX ES | S STANLE ) tobacco is burnt to dry ash, its oil is avoided. Is easily cleaned.’’ = a patel Revels 
Su Medical, Scientific, and other Hien-Ciass Case of 24 Champagne Pints, 3/- 
FOR EASY SHAVING, Z . Jovrxars speak highly of this Simple and | SMOKING Delivered free in London and Suburbs. 
| >... Testimonials Seren Ieee PEDO. oraine, | WITHOUT KOLA CHAMPACNE 
Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. 3 estimonials received daily in unqualified praise, 9 


The Label of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printed West-End Depot, ARMY AND NAVY STORES, 105, Victoria Street, London. ITS EVILS. A WON-ALCOHOLIC TONIC & STIMULANT. 


" -~ Tv ro » aie The Lancet says: ‘* Delicate in flavour. . 
with Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground. Contains the recuperative principles of cocca 


rarer = 7 _ 9 ‘ i tea." 
R. HOVENDEN and SONS, the Proprietors, bought or Times says : “‘ Especially good for keep- 
the business, with the receipt, trade Ruin and goodwill, It is a THIN ing the brain clear end actives ; ihe 


from the late A. 8 Lloyd The genuine is now manu- , PLASTER, and Case of 12 Quarts, 6/-; 24 Pints, 7/-. Delivered 


Free in London or suburbs. 


fact 1 only at their Factory. 
ee = s % : TAKES UP NO To be had of Trade Agents or direct from 


From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 

Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, ues 4 THE = PURE WATER C0, Lre. 

onendinins om . » am nd ueen’s Road, Battersea Park, 
BERNERS STREET, W., and CITY ROAD, E.C. It is especially useful tor KEVUCING ENLARGED ‘TOE JOINTS, which so spoil the . LONDON, S.W. 


i - symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN CURED, 
HIGHEST AWARD AT THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. Bave sulered for FIFTY YEARS, without being able to get relief from ant omer tomean 
, * ' 


ofn & Bunion Bus 





























§ Celebrated Perfumes 
It acts like magic in A trial of 0 box te carnestty solicited ED.PINAUD' XORA BREOM = 
relieving all Pain and ; 


Throbbing, and soon ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 
cures the most obsti- = tonic ; prevents the hair from falling off 


nate Corns & Bunions. ED.PINAUD'’S IXORA SOAP 
Soup Evearwurne 1x Borrins. 29 & 46. Isthe BEST REMEDY ewer discovered. ee barn 


Sold by all First-class Perfumers. 


Over Testimonials receiced om Medical Men FE fe : 
om s mas racrt axes | = the A a a i. BEETHAM & SON, Chen ists, CHELTENHA . ear Ga itee? beta 44! St ENDER b SONS, London ,W. 


COLEMAN and CO., Ltd. Norwich and London. 
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| 
THE HE FAULKNER DIAMOND 
FAULKNER'S QRIENT”  reants. 





= nae) 
NW or 


Faulkner's “Orient” Pearl Necklets, with handsome Diamond 
Cluster Snap (as above Illustration), exhibited in 
21/- South Kensington Museum. The only Pearlsawarded 21/- 
Gold Medal. 


Extra quality Pearls, 30s., 40s., and 50s. Any size Pearl 
may be had, same prices, 


~ have pleasure in 
BO ee announcing that they have removed to New Premises 
Diamond Brooch, 208, 64. at Ardwick Green, Manchester, which have been 
specially designed for the manufacture of Mineral 
Waters, Aerated Beverages, and Brewed 
Ginger Beer. The Laboratories, Machinery, and 
OTIS: LR IT es Si Appliances are thoroughly up to date, and the Water 
EON MRS his Oa RRNA Raa Y used comes only in contact with Pure Tin and Slate, 
Others at de writ Abe: ot waa ie ment bgufulv on tinea Ty he lanes neamy. «| thug absolutely avoiding any dangerous metallic con- 

y § any 8 


Others at to 
or 10s. 5s ” The purity and dark rich fire of these stones are unsurpassable, and infinitely 


with Wires or Scr¢ superior to many expensive real ms of infe rior quality. The great reputation is > oN , - g hast 
of the FAULKNER DIAMOND is now well known all over the world. The ae Fan tamination. AS heretofore, only the Finest Qualities 


stones are set in gold and silver by most experienced setters, and can be mounted 
athe Seon seers aaa ee ES of Materials will be used in every department, relying 
LOCUS POSE FIER! These WONDEMPUL STONES cou beoaind ot on the quality of productions to ensure a preference 
A. FAULKNER,., | with the consumer who requires a safe and refreshing 
Manufacturing Jeweller, beverage of absolute purity. Supplied in Syphons, 


KIMBERLEY HOUSE, Bottles, and Splits. 
98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., W. pin anastwi,ags, SHIPPERS INVITED TO APPLY FOR SPECIAL EXPORT LIST OF PRICES. 





TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S: coe AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 

Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. — , 
Removes Stains and Grease spots from Clothing. nvigorating. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. : 

Invigorating in Hot Climates. = Refreshing. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 


SGRUBB’S sccscica AMMONIA 


ro —e™ for “ ten — 
a rocers, emists, Etc. 
The 4711 Dépot 


SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark St., London, §.E. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. 62, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Address Mr. N. Reuter, Manager. 


In Silver Cases, BENSON’S ‘Gold Case 4 Silver Cases, BENSON’S Silver Cases, 
@ “FieLo.” wi ia “ BANK.” ea 
(| 


Pure, Strong, 
yet Delicate 
in Perfume, 


(a <@ 
ze! 
Ax Pie - 


ant 


Mites 














Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability; and Value. Obtained Gold Medals, Highest Awards, at all awe 


BENSON’S “fac’t LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER 


In rs ct. Gold Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Com poundBalance, 
Cases, Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action, thus making it the Cheapest 
and Best Watch made at the price, and far superior for strength and time- 
keeping to all other watches cold at the same price. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Rie hly Engraved all over, 
or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5, 
Ladies’ Gold Chains to Match, from 21 5s. 


In Silver Cases, 





All the Watches shown here 
sent Free and Safe, at ov 


% er, 
paye able “ "i neral Po st 
Uice 








Fo or further articulars 
LL 


o £% Je 
Clocks, Presentation, and Do- 
mestic Plate. The 


ange LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. ~ ~~ £ moet Complete Catalogue “pub a ee 
erie tt BP me cram rer sve seu ve War 
for Huntir ain ation 7 Coloni is orn, on horacback, ape aye + ym 
s 8 e . ‘ Ever made he THREE DARTES Fi rE MOVEMENT, 
iii Pamir" J, W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, EC, Scores tics mein Metin hese tion Aston: 
Gold, £25; or Silver, £15, And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; ; and as! OLD BOND STREET W., War tch fi Ge —_~ cious en's Wear. The es fi have been sold, - 
ALL GOODS SOLD AT MANUFACTURER ’S LOW EST NET CASH PRICES. 
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THE RA CES. The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, 


“nites Ty Use all over the Globe.|| |. “== 




















The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. an’ many other gorsons of @einction have tesited 


to the remarkable efficacy of 


Of — HIM ROD’S 
ll CURE "ASTHMA 


.stablished nearly a quarter of a century, 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world z is used as an inhalation and without any 


( Gas Pe ‘a ae COMPLETE 
wo 3 BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA ' \ Tl BI LI OQ U S 


Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers to 


the Queen, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. Pp : S 
‘ , I 









Free from 
| Mercury. 
























of 

* in ble addi- 

ons to thin partings, 

\ nding with nature 

so completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny. 


Half, Three-quarter, 

or Full Wigs on same 

Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


EPPS’S see 








A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 
**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 

were also taken; and for physic—with 

which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 


some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 


, BILE, 
on aad . ten latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
ane LIVER one which I have used on the natives 

: iDD > of Central Africa with the greatest 


eded et without unduly exciting the system possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
Sold yacket nd t labelled D H lous effects produced upon the mind 
I HEA AC E, and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 


JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd., impervious to all native medicines when 


HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON HEARTBURN,  COCKLE'S PILLS. 
G A R D E N H O S E 2 INDIGESTION, will never fade from my memory ; and 


friend of h d th 
WERRYWEATNER'S CHIEF SPECIALTIES YE he, 
1. NON-KINKABLE RED GREY RUBBER HOSE. wards, informed me that my fame asa 
2. SPHINCTER GRIP RUBBER HOSE. ETG ‘medicue man had not died out ” 


3. HIGH-CLASS RED RUBBER HOSE. 






COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT 
Pea-] 


sas, Oxford St., 
London, W. 













































63,LONG Acre. 


LONDON 
oy 






GuARANTEED For 3 YEARS 
NO PACKING 
NO WASHERS 
NO LEAKAGE 


| 
| SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES BY | | 
PLUMBERS&IRONMONGERS, _ 





Made on the same lines as the Hose used with their 
elebrated Fire Engines. 


MERRYWEATHER'S HIGH-CLASS GARDEN PUMPS. 
























































AND BY THE:.-. Mi 4 
‘f 
7 
F 
Sa New Illustrated C Catalogue now ready. ‘ 
Et (GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 
TRADE MARK. Reap 
ONOURS., PARIS. 1878. a 
THE DIPLOMA & MEDAL, SYDNEY, 18 < 
AND CALCUTTA, 1883-4. = 
ss 
SAFETY 3¢ 
o wa 
» $ 
os & 
o & 
These famous hand or tripod cameras, > & 
whilst embodying the most advanced ideas a) : 
in camera construction, are the simplest a4 % 
and most compact Photographic instru- A a 
, | 
ments made }. a 
Equally suitable for boy or girl, novice a3 is 
in photography, or photographic expert ES ‘ 
From 1 to 100 pictures can be made = 8 Es 
= 8 F 
without recharge a , 
8 pa 
Strongly recommended by travellers in > ss 
all parts of the globe 4 E. LE T e i ‘a 
\ E WIS’S TREBLE GRIP, combine 
Pri :6:0 tito. ( mer 7 C d 
ices from £1: 6:0 to £22: 1:0 Me with Anson and Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- * 
IMustrated Catalogue free on application. matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ever placed in the ol 
este the sportsman. The opening of this gun ws pon a ag 7 
Vanu fact od solely by volts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices from 20 J 
fanufactured solely by to 40 guineas, A special plain quality, £16. Express Rifies,from 
T 12 guineas, “The Gun of the Period,” wherever shown, has F 
AS MA always taken honours, Why buy from Dealers when you can buy 
it at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on approval 
on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on receipt, it 
Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., is not satisfactory. Target trial allowed. A choice of 2000 guns, 
. - c rifles, and revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade.— 
115-117 OXFORD ST., LONDON. G, E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, Bir- 
an mingham. Estab. 1850. Telegrams: “Period, Birmingham .’’ 
PARIS: 4 Place Vendome. 
— a _ For over twenty-eight years it 
= has never failed to rapidly 
restore Grey or Faded 
Hair, in Youth 
or Age. ea 
It Oo In Ca 
arrests ge 
) Failing, A 10/6; of all 
causes Luxu- aS Hairdressers 
riant Growth, is 4 and Chemists. ‘ 
ir q ir in nw — 
EI N AM E|\ 
as | __ ee = 
od 
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SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, Jcne 2, 1594 


“ The ‘English Illustrated Magazine’ has now achieved the first place among English illustrated 
magazines.”—REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Che English Mllustrated Stlagazine 


Edited by SIR WILLIAM INGRAM, Bart., and CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


The JUNE NUMBER is now ready. 











It contains 100 Pages of varied Prose Contributions interspersed with 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


AMONG THE CONTENTS ARE— 


A MORNING CALL ON Mr. LEWIS MORRIS, with fine Portrait of the Poet and Illustrations of his Home. 


THE JEWEL MYSTERY OF THE SEVEN EMERALDS. By MAX PEMBERTON. 


With Sketches by FRED BARNARD and R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


LONDON SERVANTS: HIGH AND LOW. By GEORGE F. MILLIN. 


With Copious Illustrations by E. G. COHEN, 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS after THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, SIR JOHN E. MILLAIS, and JAMES HAYLLAR. 
THE “ZOO” REVISITED : The Small Cats’ House. By PHIL ROBINSON. 


With Amusing Sketches by CECIL ALDIN. 


THE HONEYMOON. BY GEORGE GISSING. Illustrated by MELTON PRIOR. 


MY FORTHCOMING BOOK. By W. B. TEGETMETER. 
A Thrilling Story of Indian life by Mrs. F. A. STEEL, entitled THE BLUE-THROATED GOD. 
THE STORY OF A SUCCESS. By LEILY ELSNER. 
A Finely Illustrated Article by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, on SARACENIC METAL-WORK. 


HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES: My Experiences as a Flower-Girl. By ELIZABETH L. BANKS. 


With Sketches from Life by DUDLEY HARDY. 
An Interesting Story of Social Life by “ ERSKINE GOWER,” entitled MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
The Story of how a Famous Song, “ Father O’Flynn,” was written. By MARIE A. BELLOC. With Portrait of the Composer and Facsimile of the Manuscript. 


A WEAK IMITATION. By LEONARD MERRICK. Illustrated by W. H. OVEREND. 


~~ oat 








f a > 
N.B.—This Magazine has nearly doubled its circulation since it came under the present 
management, and no effort will be spared to enlarge its sphere and maintain it in its present 
place as the foremost of English illustrated magazines. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Office of THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 108, Strand, W.C. 


~ 
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SOME JUNE 
man who has taken 
June, is Mr 
his perilous adventure is the English Illustrated, and I 
Honey- 


f it calmly. na story called ‘* The 
nt th 





MAGAZINES. 


} ; 
n ie in 


(yeorge i] is ene of 


month of 


cannot write ¢ 


Mr. Gissing describes wi t enjoyine 


moon 


.~ fae 
A FOREIGN FLOWER GIRL. 


From “‘ The English I’'ustrated Magazine"? for June 


triumph of a brutal man over the woman he has deceived. 
When he married her he pretended to take a friendly interest 
in the novel she was writing, but, having deluded her so 
far that she asks him to give his opinion of the last chapter 
when the proofs reach the bridal bower, he turns upon the 
masterpiece and rends it. Ile does not choose to let his 
wife injure his reputation by publishing such folly ! 
meets this abominable tyranny with proper scorn, but he 
displays the most irritating equanimity, and explains the 
‘As much as I excel 


She 


whole philosophy of marriage thus: 
you in bodily strength, so much, and more, am I your 
When you have learnt 


superior in every other quality. 
After this I 


that, we shail get on admirably.” 
for Mr. Gissing’s personal safety. I expect to hear that he 
has been inveigled into the Pioneer Club, and ‘ spanked és 
by a stalwart committee, under the supervision of Sarah 
spanking” 


tremble 


Iam not sure that in such a case “ 


an adequate penalty, so let us say 


Grand. 

would be deemed 
bastinadoed. Soif I should meet the accomplished author 
of ‘* The Odd Women” limping along on crutches, I shall 
know that the soles of his feet are still tingling with the 
criticism of the Pioneer Club. What else can happen to a 
writer who deliberately sets up the old despotism of the 
‘‘lord and master,” and chooses the honeymoon as the 
season for subjecting a woman's intellect to mere brute 
force? Of course, the husband was jealous of his wife's 
novel; that must be clear to every impartial mind. But 
instead of haughtily returning to her parents, and refusing 
to live with a man who is so insensible to the independence 
of woman, she tries a silly little stratagem to frighten him, 
and when it ignominiously fails she givesin. Well, I would 


not be in Mr. Gissing’s shoes for a good deal! It is much 


safer to write about jewel mysteries, and misers with 
murderous nephews, as Mr. Max Pemberton does in his 
ingenious way, with the aid of Mr. Fred Barnard, whos 
comely damsel on this page is, I am sorry to say, a wicked 
nephew's accomplice. Mrs. Steel’s ‘The Blue-Throated 
(iod” has a pleasant touch of Oriental marvel, and it is 
refreshing to find Mr. Lewis Morris discussing the Laureate- 

ship dispassionately with the ‘* morn- 
Miss Elizabeth 


gives a graphic account of her experi- 


ing caller.” Banks 


ences as an amateur flower-girl, in 
which capacity she made a net profit 
of two and fourpence in one day 

not avery tempting ac hievement to 
unemployed gentility. Mr. Dudley 
a sketch of a 
unhappily 


Ilardy has l’rench 


flower-girl, a type rare 
among our much befeathered ’Arriets. 
Miss Belloc tells us how ‘ Father 
O'Flynn ” was written by Mr. Alfred 
Vercival Graves, who has since been 
implored by an earnest compatriot to 
write a companion song about Father 
McFadden. 

In Harper's Mr. Howells continues 
lis reminiscences of New England in 
his early days. Ile found at Salem a 
violent prejudice against Hawthorne. 
Ihe lttle Masschusetts town by no 
means relished its immortality in the 

introduction to ‘** The Scarlet Letter,” 
and one fair champion of municipal 
patriotism was heard to declare that 
she would like to poison the author 
of that romance. If casual wishes 
were prussic acid, I wonder how 
many estimable authors would come to a violent end! 
This is a subject which might engage the attention of 
Mr. Gissing. M. de Blowitz, who for some quaint reason 
is described in //urper’s as ‘** Mr.” de Blowitz, discourses 
on the diplomatists of the Third Republic with his 
usual opulence of 
personal know- 
ledge of all the 
political wonder- 
workers in Europe. 
It will be news, 
however, to most 
readers that here 
in Mngland we are 
suffering from a 
growing irritation 
against France 
because of the 
‘incessant in- 
sults” from boule- 
vard journals, 
whose 
we exaggerate. 
Really, M. de 
Blowitz should 
pay us more fre- 
quent visits. He 
might then dis- 
cover that we do 
not trouble our 
heads about ‘ in- 
sults”; that not 
one man in ten 
thousand has even 
heard of them; 
that. so far from 
being ripe for an 
alliance against 
France, public 
opinion has not 
dreamt of such a 
contingency, and 
that no English 
politician worth his 
salt would think of 
suggesting it. Lam 
glad to see Mr. Du 
Maurier infusing a 
little freshness into 
“Trilby,” which 
has languished for 
lack of incident the 
last month or two. 
The description of 
Trilby’s début asa 
singer is extremely 
good ; but perhaps 
Mr. Du Maurier's 
style of story-tell- 
ingissomewhat too 
leisurely for days 
in which fiction is 
not modelled on 
the -‘Thackerayan 
plan. In the Pall 
Mall Magazine 
Ouida is very 
severe on medi- 
ocrity. It seems 
that mediocrity is 
multiplied ‘‘as the 
heat multiplics 
flies,”’ and it ought 
to have ‘no 
quarter shown to 
it; it is a ravaging 
yest.” The pecu- 
iar wickedness of 
mediocrity is that 


linportane e 





‘THERE'S NO NEED,” SAID SHE 


SIMPERING AGAIN; 
From “ The English Illustrated Magazine” for June, 


1894 





it cannot abide genius. When it sees somebody swelling 
with divine inspiration, it resorts to the ‘‘ secret stab- 
bing of the bravo.” ‘* Oh, the obscure! the vile obscure! 
what shafts dipped in gall will they not let fly from the 
dusky parlour in which they sit and look with envious 
scowl out on the distant splendour of great lives!” There is 
much more in this strain, and as an appropriate climax, 
the article has a picture of two secret bravos waiting at a 
corner for some genius whose ‘‘ distant splendour” is 
indicated by a lurid sky. However, this will be set 
right when mediocrity has ‘‘no quarter shown to it,” 
and when nothing but genius fills the magazines 
and reviews. We don’t seem to get much _ nearer 
that happy consummation in Lord Wolseley’s writings. 
His ** Decline and Fall of Napoleon” in the Pa/l Mail, 
like his * Life of Marlborough,” might be very well if he 
could content himself with subjects within his scope. For 
aught I know, the hero of 'Tel-el-Kebir may be qualified to 
judge the victors of Ramillies and Austerlitz from a military 
standpoint. Unfortunately, Lord Wolseley is just as 
anxious to preach about Napoleon’s immoral ambition in 
the style of the copybook maxims as he is to assure us that 
Marlborough was a most religious man, who on the eve of 
battle prayed more than all the army chaplains put 
together. You can imagine how Gibbon would have 
dealt with this piety of the sordid genius who 
served his country and stole his country’s money 
with equal assiduity; but to Lord Wolseley, Marl 
borough’s prayers are the most blessedly portentous facts 
about him, while Napoleon’s magnificent stand against 
overwhelming odds in 1814 is rebuked in the language of a 
Sunday-school prize essay as the malign energy of a bad 
man. The campaign of 1814, says the moralist, ought 
never to have been fought at all, because it was not a 
campaign of national defence, but merely a campaign for 
Napoleon’s ‘‘ personal objects.” The utter ineptitude of 
this reasoning 1s characteristic of Lord Wolseley’s historical 
method. Longmans’ is chiefly remarkable this month 
for *‘ Fragments of Child Life,” by Edith H. Fowler, one 
of the most delightful studies of children I have ever 
seen. Cardinal Andrew Lang goes on canonising Joan of 
Arc, at the risk of boring us with the virtues and charms 
of that heroine. From an article in the Monthly Packet I 
learn that one of the forty celebrated authors in Boston 
is ‘* short and slight of person and retiring in his manner,”’ 
and another ‘‘inclines to satire in his writing, except in 
his legal works.”’ L. F. A. 

















“HE’S BEEN A-BED SINCE THE MILK.” 





